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‘THE GENIUS OF SCOTLAND ; 


Sketches of Scottish Scenery, Literature, and Religion. 
By the Rev. Ropert TuRNBULL. 
Translator of “ Vinet’s Vital Christianity.” 12mo. 
THE WYCLIFFITES ; 
Or, England in the Fifteenth Century. 
By Mrs. Col. Mackay. 
Author of the “ Family at Heatherdale,” é&c. 


“An ¢ and instructive tale of the times when 
the Reformation had its true origin in England. The cha- 
racter of the Lollards, their tenets, faith, endurance are 
finely depicted ; true to the history of the times, it conveys 
in its familiar pictures a great deal of information of one of 
those forming periods, a knowledge of which is essential 
to any just conception of English history.” 


DR. DAVIDSON'S HISTORY OF THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN CHURCH IN KENTUCKY. 8vo. $1 75, 
HALDANE ON THE ROMANS. 8vo. $2.50. 
BRIDGES ON PROVERBS. 8vo. $2 00. 
JANE TAYLOR'S WORKS. 7 vols. 18mo. 
SCRIPTURE READER'S GUIDE. 
THANKPULNESS. By the Rev. James Hamilton, 
MRUITATIONS ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. By 
ne 
TALES OF THE SCOTTISH PEASANTRY. 18mo. 
WINSLOW ON DECLENSION AND REVIVAL. 12mo. 
PISK'S HOLY LAND. 12mo. 
Just published by ROBERT CARTER, 
20 uf 58 Canal street. 


B. F. CHILDS, 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 


64 John street, Corner af William. 
VOL. I. 


12mo. 








- 
J. ©. DERBY & CO., 
Auburn, N. Y., 
Ilave just published, 

THE LIFE, SERVICES, AND STATE PAPERS OF 
General Andrew Jackson. With Plates. Second Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. By Jno. 8. Jenkins, Esq., 
author of * New Clerk’s Assistant,” &c., &c.,. $1 00 


LIVES OF PATRIOTS AND HEROES DISTINGUISH- 
ed in the Battles for American Freedom. By Jno. 8. 
Jenkins. 18mo. . . p ° . 5cts. 


PARKER’S EXPLORING TOUR BEYOND THE 
Rocky Mountains. Fifth edition, of 4,000 each. With 
a Map of Oregon. 12mo. . ° ° - $123 


WRIGHT’S EXECUTORS’ GUIDE. Seeond Edition, 


Revised and Enlarged. Law sheep. $1 50 
JENKINS’S NEW CLERK’S ASSISTANT. Large 
12mo. law sheep. . : . ° 175 
HOPKINS’S CHRISTIAN'’S INSTRUCTOR. Third 
edition, with a portrait... ; ° + TW ets. 
HOPKINS’S CONFERENCE HYMNS. With Music for 
Evening Meetings. . ° ° . 45 cts. 


moe Pe a eat ON CoO 
1 A) * ‘ 
G. H. DERBY & U0., 
Geneva, N. Y., 

Have lately published the following beautiful Miniatures : 
THE ODD FELLOW’S TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP, 
Love, and Truth. By Kate Barclay. 32mo. gilt, ele- 
gintly printed and bound. 38 cents 


THE TEMPERANCE TOKEN : or, Crystal Drops from 
the Old Oaken Bucket. Dedicated to the Sons and 


Daughters of Temperance. By Kate Barclay. Same 
style. : : ° ° ° + 38cents. | 
THE POCKET ANATOMIST. Best edition. 38 cents. | 
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COMPREUYENSIV F LEXICON 
OF THE 


GREEK LANGUAGE, 


Adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools in the 
United States. 


By JOHN PICKERING, LL.D., 

President of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences ; 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin; of the Antiquarian 
Society at Athens, etc., etc., 

In a notice of this work by Professor Robinson, he 
says— 

“ There can be little hazard in pronouncing the Lexicon 
of Mr. Pickering to be the best extant ‘for the use of Col- 


leges and Schools in the United States,’ for which, indeed, | 


it has been specially prepared. Within the last few days, 
one of the best Greek editors and critical scholars in the 
country, himself a practical teacher, has expressed to us 
his opinion that a young man at school or in college, who 
uses Pickering’s Lexicon, will usually get his Greek les- 
sons with greater ease and accuracy, and in far less time, 
than by the aid of any other Greek Lexicon.” 

In one other notice, it is said— 

“ This is a work of vast labor, great learning, excellent 
judgment, and elegant taste ;—and in its kind and for its 
use, a finished work. In the discriminating and felicitous 
trans/ation of many and difficult passages, it is without a 
rival. The quantities of the doubtful vowels are marked 
with great care and accuracy. The derived tenses of the 
verb are exhibited in distinct articles, much to the con- 
venience of the young student. It illustrates the words 
and idioms of the New Testament more fully than any 
other Lexicon of the Classic Greek now in use.” 

The eminent reputation of the author, tugether with nu- 
merous and highly flattering testimonials received from 
Professors and Teachers, as wel! as the Press, enable the 
publishers to present this work to the public with great 
confidence. Published by 

WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
16 Water street, Boston, 
and for sale by the Booksellers generally. m0 2t 

Pr NOTICE TO THE UP-TOWN READING PUB- 
LIC.—The undersigned has increased his stock of School 
Books and Stationery, and solicits the favor of a call from 
those in his vicinity. New Works as soon as published. 
Plain and Fancy Binding and Printing done well—char ¢ 


reasonable. 
WILLIAM L. JONES, BOOKSELLER, 


No. 166 Sixth Avenue, near 11th street 
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KREBS’ 
FOR WRITING LATIN. 


Consisting of Rules and Examples for Practice. Prepared 
for the use of Students in Academies and Colleges. 
By SAMUEL H. TAYLOR, 
Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Fourth Thousand. 

“T have examined the ‘Guide for Writing Latin,’ by J. 
P. Krebs, from the German, by Samuel H. Taylor, Princi- 
pal of Phillips Acxdemy,—and from a comparison of this 
| work with the original of Krebs, am satisfied that the 
| editor has been successful in accommodating it to the use 
| of those who are acquiring a knowledge of the Latin lan 
| guxge through the English. The proper use of this book 
| will undoubtedly contribute to the rapid progress of the 
| student in familiarizing himself with the Latin idiom, and 
| in attrining to a good Tati style.” 

PROFESSOR KINGSLEY, 
Yale College. 

“T entertain the most favorable opinion of Mr. Taylor's 
translation of Krebs’ Exercises in Writing Laiin. Know- 
| ing the defects and imperfections of the books of this class 
| in common use in our schools, | received with the greatest 
| pleasure the news of Mr. Taylor’s intention to prepare a 
| translation of this excellent work of Krebs. My gratifica- 
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~ | tion was greatly enhanced, when Mr. Taylor, by com- 


municating his manuscript to me, offered me an opportu- 
| nity of judging of the manner in which he had executed 
| his task. [ have seen few translations from the German 
| executed with greater correctness and judgment. Con- 
| sidering both the usefulness of the original and the excel- 
|lency of the translation, I look upon the publication of 
this book among us, as a most important assistance in a 
thorough study of the Latin languge.” 
PROFESSOR BECK, 
Harvard University. 
{3 This book has been introduced as a text-book into 
| most of the Classical Schools and Colleges in the United 
States. Published by 
ALLEN, MORRILL & WARDWELL, 
Andover, Mass, 
j M. H. NEWMAN & CO., New York. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., Boston. 


; And may be had of the trade generally throughout the 


country. m27 tf 


1 T , ‘ 
STANFORD & SWORDS, 
139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Have just published— 

REMAINS OF THE REV. WILLIAM JACKSON, late 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Louisville, Ky., with a 
Brief Sketch of his Life and Character, by the Rev. 
Wm. M. Jackson. 1 vol., 8vo. 

* To say that the volume before us is full of interest for 

' the Christian reader, would be to speak far too coldly of its 
merits. It is replete with instruction of that high cha- 

racter which arrests the intellect, while it subdues the 
heart. It is the more valuable, inasmuch as it consists 
chiefly of the sermons and other instructions of the Chris- 
tian pastor, whose memorial to the Church itis, all stamped 
| with fresh and living interest, so that, as we read it, it is 
| sometimes hard to realize that the lips that uttered them 
are now closed in death, and that the soul from which 
| they sprang has gone to its reward.’’—Protestant Church- 


| RECANTATION ; or, the Confessions of a Convert to 
Romanism. A Tale of Domestic and Religious Life in 

Italy. Edited by the Rev. Wm. Ingraham Kip, Author of 

| “Christmas Holidaysin Rome.” I6mo. 

“ We have read this little volume with a great deal of 
interest ; and pronounce it to be one of the best which has 
as yet been published on the subject of the immediate differ- 
ences, as to matters of Faith and Practice, between the 
Church of England and that of Rome. The merits of the 

| book will probably procure for it a very extensive circula- 

tion, and we doubt not that great good will attend its publi- 
cation.”"—National Press. m13 tf 

IN PRESS, 

And will be published early in April, 


THE ORATURS OF FRANCE, 


Civil, Revolutionary, and Military. By Cormenin. 1 vol. 





12mo. Illustrated with Portraits, and containing an 
Introduction, by J. T. Headley. 
BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
m 13 tf No. 36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau st. 
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THE HORTICULTURIST, 
JOURNAL OF onan sae AND RURAL LIFE. 
EDITED BY A. J. DOWNING, ESQ. 


No. IX., for March, contains: 


I. Hints on Planting Trees in Towns and Villages. 
Il. American Vineyards. 
Ill. Notes on Propagating Trees and Shrubs by Cut 
tings of the Roots. 
IV. The Bizarre Orange. 
V. Notes on the Market Gardening of New Jersey. 
VI. Applesin Vermont. 
VII. Cultivation of Roses. 
VIU. On Transplanting Large Trees. 
IX. Quince Stocks for Pears. 
X. Design for a Cottage Villa. 
XL. The Twenty Best Pears. 
XII. The Heathcot Pear and Cherry Plum. 
XII. Description of some New er Rare Hardy Shrubs. 
XIV. Hints on Pruning Apple Orchards. 
XV. Review «f Coleman's European Agricultural Tour. 
XVI. Foreign Notices: Smee on the Potatoe Plant; 
Winter Gardens of Berlin; Japanese Taste in 
Arboriculture ; Gardens of Turkey ; Descriptions 
of New Plants, &c., &c. 
|XVII. Domestic Notices : Horticultural Notes; Letter 
from Mr. Longworth ; Superb Collection of Ca- 
mellias; Treatment of Orange Trees in Pots; 
History of the Tyson Pear ; Culture of Grapes at 
the South ; The Locust: Culture of Oxalis Bowii ; 
Climbing Roses ; Parlor Plants in Winter; Treat- 
ment of Carnations ; Retrospective Criticism ; The 
Arbor Vite ; Grapes in Vineries ; The American 
Holly ; Scarce Plants. 
XVIII. Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Engravings.—Design for a Cottage Villa; Frontispiece ; 
The Bizarre Orange; The Cherry Plum; The Heathcot 
Pear; Deutzia Scabra; The Double Crimson Currant; 
Spirea Douglasii ; The Two-winged Silver Bell. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“ The Editor of this attractive journal has earned a wide 
renown by his elegant and most useful works on Land- 
scape Gardening, Cottage Architecture, and Pomology. 
As an original and accomplished author in these attractive 
and popular pursuits, he has no rival since the death of the 
indefatigable Loudon; and his merits have been acknow- 
ledged by marks of high consideration from some of the 
crowned heads of the Old Worlid.”’—Silliman’s Journal. 


“This magazine is printed and illustrated in beautiful 
style, at Albany. As to its character in other respects, it 
is sufficient to say that it is conducted by A. J. Downtna, 
the most distinguished writer in the Union on all topics 
connected with horticulture.”"-—Cincinnati Gazette. 


“We strongly recommend this exce'lent and useful work 
to all who are attached to rural pursuits, either for 
amusement or for profit.”"—.Montreal Gazette. 


“ Every one at all ambitious of keeping up with the im- 
provements of the day, in gardening, should subscribe for 
this Juarnal.”—New Orleans Com. Times. 


“We have found much pleasure in assuring ourselves 
of just what we anticipated of the work in such hands, a 
desideratum for the advancing taste of the country in 
horticulture and rural architecture, to which the work 
is chiefly to be devoted. No person, perhaps, combines 
more harmoniously the scientific and the practical than 
the originator of this work.”—New York Evangelist. 








The Publisher respectfully gives notice that Tar Hor- 
TICULTORIST, devoted to the cause of useful and elegant 
rural improvement, is now thoroughly established by a 
large circulation. The articles that have already ap- 
peared from the able pen of the Editor on fine new Fruits, 
Plants, and Horticulture generally, as well as on Cottage 
Architecture, Ornamental Gardening, etc., have given the 
work a very high character. The list of contributors 
includes the first horticulturists and practical cultivators in 
the country. The “ Foreign Notes’ present a monthly 
summary from all the leading gardening journals of 
Europe ; and the numerous beautiful illustrations—designs 
for cottages, green-houses, etc, figures of new fruits, 
shrubs and plants, render this one of the cheapest and 
most invaluable works to country gentlemen, amateurs, or 
practical cultivators, published on either side of the 
Atlantic. 

Price $3 a year, in advance. The back numbers 
furnished to new subscribers. Letters enclosing the sub- 
scription, to be addressed to 
LUTHER TUCKER, 


m7 1t* Publisher Hort., Albany, N. Y. 
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WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


The Entire Work Unabridged, in One Vol. Crown Quarto. 
Price $6. 
Now stereotyping, and will be published at an early day, 
a new edition, in one volume, crown quarto, 
of Webster's large Dictionary. 


I. Tt will comprise the entire matter of the first Ameri- 
can edition in two vols. quarto, ther with the correc- 
tions and improvements added by Dr. Webster to the edi- 
tion in two vols. royal 8vo. published in 1841. 


Il. The entire work has been thoroughly revised by 
Professor Chauncey A. Goodrich, of Yaie College, New 
Haven, who will have been employed from two to three 
years upon the revision, assisted by several competent dis- 
tinguished literary gentlemen, and will include— 

1. A careful revision of the definitions of Dr. Webster. 
This has been deemed advisable, although Dr. Webster's 
definitions are admitted to be more full, extensive, clear, 
and accurate, than those of any previous English |. xicogra- 
pher; yet in a work of this kind, prepared by any one per- 
son, there would be found, almost necessarily, some omis- 
sions and inaccuracies. So, also, in the progressive ad- 
vancement of the Sciences, the Arts, ed re ees every 
department of human knowledge, new or different mean- 
ings ~% come to attach to words from those formerly em- 

oyed. 
2° Several thousand new words have been added, em- 
bracing scientific terms, words employed by modern popu- 
lar writers, colloquial words and phrases, words having 
become Anglicised from foreign languages, &c., &c. Great 
care has been taken in the selection of these, in the scien- 
tific department especially, by a careful consultation of the 
best and most recent authorities. 

3. The Key to the Pronunciations is inserted at the bot- 
tom of every page, for immediate and easy reference ; the 
words more extensively marked, and the difficult words 
re-spelled, so as to make it more fully a popular Pronoune- 
ing re. P 

4. While Dr. Webster’s system has been maintained 
throughout, to which the popular usage has so extensivel 
given, and is yet more fully giving, its sanction, yet with 
regard to particular words, to which Dr. Webster gave two 
modes of speliing—the popular one, and another, which, 
from analogy, and the derivation of the word, he thought 
preferable—the editor gives only the present popular ortho- 
graphy, when the best usage appears to sanction this 
mode. Thus, whatever of valid objection may have existed 
with reference to former editions, is now obviated. 

lif. Carefully pages Tables have been added, giving 
the pronunciation of— 

1. Greek and Latin proper names. 

2. Scripture Pare names. [This Table by one of the 
most distinguis biblical scholars in the country.) 

3. Geographical names. This list contains from 3000 to 
4000 names of modern countries, cities, towns, rivers 
mountains, &c. 

1V. A Memoir of Dr. Webster. 


NOTICES OF THE NEW EDITION. 
[From Burrit's Christian Citizen, Sept., 1846.) 

We would advise all who are about to purchase a com- 
plete vocabulary of our “ mother tongue,” to wait and 
examine, before they purchase, this cheap and beautiful 
and convenient edition of Dr. Webster, the merit and 
superiority of which, over all others, they will perceive at 
the first glance. 


{From the Concord (N.H.) Statesman, Sept., 1846 } 

It is elegantly executed, and the whule work, which is 
to be like it, will, when finished, be one of the most beau- 
tiful books ever issued from the American press. The 
paper is fine, white, and firm, and the type new. There 
are three columns on a page, surrounded by a double mar- 
ginal line, which gives the page a particularly neat and 
finished appearance. The first edition of the Dictionary, 
in two vols. quarto, cost $20; the second, in two vols. 
octavo, cost $15 50. This, which is the original work un- 
abridged, with the above-named improvements, is to cost 
only $6. Undoubtedly, it will be by far the cheapest 
Dictionary of the English language ever published. Of its 
merits, we need, of course, say nothing. It is now very 
generally received as the standard of our mother tongue. 
From the WV. Y. Tribune, Sept., 1846. 

That Webster's Dictionary exceeds all its predecessors 
in its definitions, is now universally conceded. 

A Specimen and Prospectus of the work may be seen at 
the Bookstore of M. H. Newman & Co., New York, or 


procured, without charge, on application to them or the 
publishers, 


Springfield, Mass., Feb., 1847. 


7 G. & C. M. also publish that popular series of Read- 
ing Books, known as the Sprineriecp Series, consisting 
of the Village Reader, Intelligent Reader, Child's Guide 
and Easy Primer, to which the attention of Superintendents 
and Teachers is respectfully invited. eow 3m 


COLTON & JENKINS, 
BOOKBINDERS. 


142 and 144 Nassau Street. 
Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed and Law 
Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, 
made for the trade. 


C & J. Having a large assortinent of movable stamps, 

e are able to make designs suitable for any work, with- 

out having them cut purposely: and the extent of their 

establishment, and nuinber of a employed, enable 
’ f13 tf 


G. &. C. MERRIAM. 





|} them to execute orders with despate: 
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BARTLETT & WELFORD’S 
List of Bocks selected from their Stock, embracing Works on 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

For sale at their Store, No. 7 Astor House, Broadway. 


The whole are London editions, perfect and in 

fine condition. 
THOMAS BROWNE'S WORKS, including his 
fe and Correspondence. By Wilkin. 4 vols. ayo, 
cloth . - 900 


WARTON’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY, 


je 








SIR 
Li 





fro 
the 11th Century. Last edition. Edited by Price. "3 
vols. 8vo. cloth : ° : ‘ - 7% 
or, in extra calf . - 10 50 


HIPPISLEY’S EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Post 8vo. . P . ‘ . 112 
WRIGHT'S LITERATURE, POPULAR SUPERSTI. 
tions and History of England, in the Middle Ages. 2 
vols. post 8vo. ° . : . . 493 
ARCH.Z0LOGY OF OUR POPULAR PHRASES 


and 
Nursery Rhymes. By J.B. Ker. 2vols.12mo. . 200 
BISHOP KING'S POEMS AND PSALMS. 12mo. | 75 


SKELTON’S POETICAL WORKS. With Notes and an 
Account of the author. By Dyce. 2 vols. beautifully 


printed. ° . . . . - 850 
CHAUCER'S WORKS. With an Essay on his Lan- 
guage and Versification, Notes and Glossary. By Tyr- 
whitt, royal 8vo. ‘ . - 400 
MANDEVILLE.—Voyages and Travels. With Notes 
and a Glossary, by Halliwell. Plates,8vo. . 2% 
CHAPMAN’S HOMER. With Notes, by W. C. Taylor, 
and 40 Engravings by Flaxman. 2 vols. post 8vo. 4 50 
SPENSER’S WORKS. With Notes by various Com- 
mentators, and Glossary by H. J. T Royal &vo 

4 00 

MISCELLANIA ANTIQUA ANGLICANA; or, a 
Select Collection of Curious Tracts, illustrative of Eng- 
lish History, Literature, Manners, &c. 4to. calf extra. 


1816. . ° ° ° ° . - 900 
TUSSER'S 500 POINTS OF GOOD HUSBANDRY 


With Explanatory Notes, anda Memoir. By Dr. Mavor. 
Svo. half calf. ‘ ° " - 3% 
HARLEIAN MISCELLANY: a Collection of Scarce, 


Curious, and Entertaining Tracts. 8 vols. 4to. calf. 
1 . 9. 


14. ° , > ‘ - 24 00 
DODSLEY’S COLLECTION OF OLD PLAYS. A 
New Edition. With Notes, by Reed and Others. 13 
vols. qs 8vo. half calf. 1825. ° ° . 25 00 
= JILLIAM DAVENANT’S WORKS. Polio. 
1673. «. ° . ° ° ° - 5W 
BENLOWE'S THEOPHILA ; or, Love's Sacrifice. A 
Poem. With plates, exceedingly rare, folio. calf. 
1662. . . . ‘ ‘ < . 00 
MOTHERWELL'S MINSTRELSY: Ancient and Mo- 
dern. 4to. half bound, = moroceo, . . 550 
MIRROR FOR MAGISTRATES. Edited by Hazlewood. 
—— 120 copies printed. 3 vols. 4to., bound in 2, half 
calf, . s ‘ ‘ > ° . 18 00 
ARCHAICA AND HELICONIA. A reprint of old Eng 
lish prose Tracts and eget the Elizabethan age, 
from] 575 to 164. Edited by Sir Egerton Brydges and T. 
Park. 5 vols. royal 4to., full bound in Russia extra. 
London: 1815, Pe . ‘ : . 45 00 
MUSARUM DELICIA, The Muses’ Recreation and Wit 
Restored. Selected from the finest fancies. Printed 
from the edition of 1640. 2 vols. 12mo., calf extra, 9 00 
MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. Theocritical Edition 
with Notes, by Bishop Newton. 3% vols. 4to., with 
lates—full bound in Russia. 1741. “ . 15 00 
THE WORKS OF HOWARD, Earl of Surrey, and Sir 
Thomas Wyatt. Edited by Nott. 2 vols. royal 4to., bf 
ealf 1815, . ° ° . ° . 10 00 
SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS. With the Illustrations of va- 
rious commentators—with notes by Johnson and others. 
Revised by Reed, with a Glossarial Index. 21 vols. 8vo 
calfextra. 1803, ° . . ‘ . 38 00 
SHARP'S COVENTRY MYSTERIES : a Dissertation on 
those Pageants. Illustrated with many curious plates. 
Imp. 4to., ‘ ° F ‘ A . 85 00 
RITSON’S WORKS. Ancient Songs, Robin Hood, Lile 
of King Arthur, Fairy Tales, &c. 12 vols. 12mo., cloth 
$20 00, or half calf, ‘ - P js . % 00 
EMINENT LADIES, Poems by. Including Mrs. Behn, 
Mrs. Rowe, Lady Montagu, &c. 2 vols. half calf, 3 75 
COWLEY’S WORKS. Folio calf, 1674, fine copy, 3 50 
GREENES GROAT’S WORTH OF WIT,—also the 
Speeches delivered to Queen Elizabeth; with Critical 
and Biographical Notes, by Sir E. Brydges. to. i 
extra, . . . . ° * - ds 
ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER, AND PETER LANG- 
totf’s Chronicles, with a Glossary and Notes, by 
Hearne. 4 vols. 8vo.halfcalf,  . ; . 10 00 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. Arcadia, folio, old, 1627. . 5 00 
FROISSART’S CHRONICLES, translated by Lord 
Bevners. Reprinted from Pynson’s edition of 1523, the 
ancient orthography preserved. 2 vols. royal 4to half 
calf, 1812, ‘ . ‘ ‘ é . 3 00 
ARTHUR OF LITTLE BRITAIN; a Romance of Chi 
valry, translated by Lord Berners, fac-similes of the 
original plates. 4to. half morocco extra, top gilt, , 12 00 
LE MORTE D’ARTHUR.—The Byrth, Lyf and Actes of 
King Arthur, and of the knyghtes of the round-table, 
with notes by Southey. 2 vols. 4to. half morocco yn} 


THE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 16 vols. 8vo. boards 

uncut, . ° . . . . . 35 00 

COLLEY CIBBER’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 5 vols. 

=. calf, . ; . 78 
lt 


. . 
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TICKNOR AND COMPANY. 


Corner of Washington and School streets, Boston, 
Publish the following 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


BUMSTEAD’S SECOND READING BOOK IN THE 
Primary School. 1&mo. 

BUMSTEAD’S THIRD READING BOOK IN THE 
Primary School. 18ino, 

BUMSTEAD'’S ARTICULATION TABLE. 
sheets. 4to. 

COMER’S SIMPLE METHOD OF BOOK-KEEPING, 
on an entirely New Plan, without the use of the 
Journal. 

EDWARD'S FIRST LESSON IN GEOMETRY. By 
the Author of “Theory of Teaching,” “ Poetry for 
Home and School,” &c. 

GOOD'S BOOK OF NATURE. Abridged from the ori- 
ginal work. With Questions for the use of Schools, 
and Hiustrations from Original Designs. 16mo. half- 
morocco. 

MURDOCH AND RUSSELL’S ORTHOPHONY ; or, the 
Cultivation of the Voice in Elocution. A Manuel of 
Elementary Exercises, adapted to Dr. Rush's “ Philoso. 

of the Human Voice,” and the system of Vocal 
Culture introduced by Mr. James E. Murdoch. Designed 
as an Introduction to Russell's **.dmerican Elocutionist “’ 
Compiled by William Russell, author of * Lessons in 
Eounciation,” ete. With a Supplement on Purity of 
Tone, by G. J. Webb, Professor Boston Academy of 


In four 


Music Improved Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. half morocco, 
embossed. 

PALMER’S MORAL INSTRUCTOR. Partl. 18mo. 

PALMER'S MORAL INSTRUCTOR. Part Il. 12mo. 
half- morocco, 

PALMER'S MORAL INSTRUCTOR. Part Ill. 12mo. 
half-moroceco. 

PALMER'S MORAL INSTRUCTOR, Part IV. 12mo. 
sheep. 


RUSSELL (William).—LESSONS AT HOME IN SPEL- 
ling and Reading. Partl. Square 16mo. 

RUSSELL (William).—LESSONS AT HOME IN SPEL- 
ling and Reading. Part ll. Square ]6mo. 


FRENCH. 

COUNT DE LAPORTE’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. New 
Stereotype Edition. In 1 vol. 12mo. 

COUNT DE LAPORTE’S SPEAKING EXERCISES. 
For the Illustration of the Rules and Idiom of the 
— Language. New Stereotype Edition. In 1 vol. 

mo, 


COUNT DE LAPORTE’S SELF-TEACHING READER. 
For the Study of the Promunciatiun of the French Lan- 
guage. New Stereotype Edition. In 1 vol. 12mo. 

CAROLINE, OU L’EFFET D'UN MALHEUR. 
Tale in French, for Young Persons. 

EASY LESSONS IN LEARNING FRENCH. 
from Approved Authors. 

MADAME GUIZOT’S TALES IN 
Young Persons, 


A 
Selected 


FRENCH. For 





In Press, 
By TICKNOR & CO., 


WHITE SLAVERY IN ALGIERS. 


By Cuartes Scmner. 


my + | “The True Grandeur of Nations, &c., &c., &c. 





STANDARD MEDICAL WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 


Clinton Hall, New York. 

ELEMENTS OF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. By 
Radolph Wagner, Professor of Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology in the University of Gottingen. author of 
Human Physiology, &c. Edited by Alfred Talk. 1— 
Mammalia. 2—Aves. 3-—Reptilia. 4—Pisces. 1 vol. 
8vo. . ° ‘ . ° . »- 150 

ACTON ON VENEREAL DISEASES. A’ complete 
Treatixe on Venereal Diseases, and their immediate and 
Pe co uences. Including Observations on cer- 
a aff-ctions of the Uterus, attended with discharges. 

ith numerous illustrations and colored plates. 1 voi 
8vo., bound in sheep ‘ : - 300 

RESEARCHES AND OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
oy of Scrofulous Diseases. By J. G. A. Lugol, 
> P. Transtated from the French, by A. Sidney 

‘ vane, A.M. M.D. 1 vol. 12mo. $ - 100 

STERILITY IN THE MALE AND FEMALE. By the 
: *v.V. Mondat. Translated from the French. In 1 
ol. 12mo0. . . ° . 1 00 

nan E'S MAYGRIER. Midwifery illustrated, by J. P. 
— Yerier,M.D. Translated from the French, by A. Sid- 

edit ne, A.M.,M.D. With 200 illustrations. A new 

n, with new plates and additional text 00 


RICORD ON VENERE 
Touhe ate ; LEAL DISEASES. 


y Doane, A.M., M.D., from the latest Paris 
Vol. 8vo., Sth edition, sheep . . 175 





M. W. DODD, 
Brick Church Chapel, opposite the City Hall, 
HAS LATELY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 


DICK’S LECTURES ON THEOLOGY. 2 
Acknow ledged to be one of the most valuable works on 
Theology in the English language. 


| 
| 


vols. 8vo. | 


LECTURES ON MENTAL PHILOSOPHY AND THE- | 


OLOGY. 
Seminary, N. York, with a memoir 1 vol. 8vo. 
CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH'S WORKS. 2 vols. 8vo. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Illustrated with steel engravings, making by far the 
cheapest and most elegant edition of the works of this 
widely popular Authoress. 
JHE ATTRACTION OF THE CROSS. By Gardiner 
Spring, D.D. Fifth Edition. 1 vol. royal 12mo. 
MEMOIR OF ASAHEL GRANT, M.D., Missionary to 
the Nestorians. A stnall volume of great interest. 
= TO EARLY RELIGION. By Wm. B. Sprague, 
D. 


THE GREAT COMMANDMENT. By Caroline Fry. 
» Nearly Ready for publication. 


By James Richards, D.D., late of Auburn | 


| our language, and to the wants of the Schools 


POSTHUMOUS POEMS OF CHARLOTTE ELIZA- 


BETH. mé6 tf 


~ ‘TO TEACHERS OF DRAWING, &. 
Y. SHEPARD, 
191 Broadway, opposite John street, 
Has for sule— 


COE'S DRAWING BOOKs, in a variety of forms. 
Some of the parts as low as 124 cents. 


Companion, or Family Physici:no; 


CHANDLER’S GRAMMAR. 


A NEW GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 
BY JOSEPH R. C!'IANDLER, ESQ., 
Editor of the United States Gazette. 
Price 33 cents. 


HIS WORK is now in the hands of the stereotyper, 

and will be issued by the Subscribers in the month of 
April next. It is a plain, familicr, but thorough exposition 
of English Grammar adapted to the present condition of 
f this 
country, and is designed, not to discuss the subject with 
the tencher, but to enable him to communicate an accurate 
knowledge of it with ficility to his pupils. Those who 
are acqusinted with Mr. Chandler, either personally or 
through his widely-cireul ited and important jourasl, will 
not hesitate to admit thit it would be difficult to find a 
person better suited to the task of preparing such a trea- 
tise ; and that it may be expected to be a standard work in 
its department, to be of eminent service to the cause of 
education, and to reflect honor on the school literature of 
America. 

THOMAS COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


Feb. 18, 1847. 253 Market street, Piiladeiphia. 


EWELL’S MEDICAL COMPANION. 


TENTH EDITION. 
T.C. & Co. wil! also publish, this Spring. Tak Mevicat 
treating of the Dis- 
eases of the United Stites, with their symip*om:s, causes, 


| cure, and means of prevention; Common cases in Sargery, 


| as fractures, dislocations. &c.; 
| eases of Women and Children 


COE’S AMERICAN SCENERY, recently published, is | 


a valuable work. 
Also for sale, 


ABBOT'S DRAWING CARDS, in six parts, containing 
Elementary, Outline, Cottage, Foliage, Animal, and Flow- 
er Series. 


BLANK DRAWING BOOKS, Drawing Paper, &c. 


FABEKW’S CELEBRATED DRAWING PENCILS, 
and all other materials for Drawing. 


Please give C. Shepard a call ut 191 Broadway, opposite 
John st. m 6 tpt 


STATIONERS’ HALLS, 
245 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. 
DAVID FELT & CO., 


ANUFACTURERS AND 
every description of 





BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND. 


STATIONERY, 


suitable for Public Offices, Banking Institutions, Counting 
Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c. 

The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the 
production of all articles in their line of the best qualities, 
and at the lowest prices. Late arrangements in the 
Manufacturing Department enable them to offer stock at 
greatly reduced prices, which cannot fail of giving satis- 


IMPORTERS OF 


| Guide. 


the Management and Dis- 
A dispensatory for prepur- 
ing Family Medicines, and a Glossary, exp aining techni- 
cal terms. To which are added, a brief Anatomy and Phy- 
siology ot the Human B dy, showing, on rational princi- 
ples, the cause and cure of diseases; an Essay on Hygiene, 
or the art of Preserving Health without the aid of medi- 
cine; an Americun Materia Medic :, pointing out the vir- 
tues and doses of our medicinal plants. Also, the Nurse’s 
By James Ewell, Physician in Washington, for- 
merly of Savannah. The Tenth Edition, revised, en- 
larged, and very considerably improved, embracing a Trea- 
tise on Hydropathy, Homeopathy, and the Chronotherinal 


| System. 


' 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


iF Booksellers, and others purchasing Books, are in- 
vited to call and examine our Stock before purchasing 
elsewhere ; they will find it more extensive than that of 
any other establishment in the country, and we will sell 
at the lowest prices. 

m6 4t T.C. & Co. 


DRINKER AND MORRIS, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND 
STATIONERS, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 

Publish the Following Books : 


TATE'S ANALYTICAL, DIGESTED INDEX OF THE 
Virginia Reporters from Washington, to Vol. II Grattan, 
inclusive. 2 vols. 8vo. 

TATE’S DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA. 1 
vol. 8vo. 7 

TATE’S AMERICAN FORM-BOOK. 1 vol. 12mo. 





faction. They respectfully invite the Trade, and all per- | JOYNE ON THE STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS. 1 


sons requiring Blank Books or Stationery, to give their 
Stock an examination, which wil! be found very full, as 
well as moderate in prices, consisting in part of— 


LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- 
VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c. 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, 
CAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 
ENVELOPES. 
SEALING-WAX & WAFERS. 
QUILLS, STEEL, GOLD AND SILVER PENS 
CARDS, OF EVERY VARIETY, 
COPYING PRESSES, WITH COMPLETE 
APPARATUS. 

Black, Blue, Red, and Copying Inks. 


DRAWING MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Orders will be received for the making of any descrip 
tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any variety of COPPER- 
PLATE, LITHOGRAPHIC, or LETTER-PRESS 
PRINTING, and executed with the utmost care and 
punctuality. ‘ f6 





203 PEARL STREET, 
(Near Maiden Lane.) 


J. K. HERRICK, 
Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN 
; Sule and Fancy Stationery, Papers, &c. 


| 
} 





vol. &vo. 

VIRGINIA SELECTION OF PSALMS AND HYMNS. 

By Andrew Broaddus, A new and revised edition. 

Preparing for Publication. 
A NEW JUSTICE OF THE PEACE OF VIRGINIA. 

By Joseph Mayo, Esq., Counsellor-at-Law. 

D. &. M. beg to assure the Trade that all books con- 
signed to them will receive their best attentions, and no 
pains spared to bring thei prominently before the Virginia 
public. No charge for advertising. 

Always on hand, Complete Sets of the Virginia Re- 
porters, and all Virginia Law Books. Also, a general as- 
sortment of Books, in every department of literature. 

m6 13t 


“TlINe & RROTURR 
COLLINS & BROTHER, 

No. 254 Pearl street, New York, 
Publish the following valuable Books for Schools and 
Academies. 

OLMSTED’S RUDIMENTS OF NATURAI PHI- 
losophy and Astronomy. Designed for the Common 
Schools and younger classes in Academies, with numerous 

woodcuts. By D. Olmsted. 18mo., half bound. 


OLMSTED’S SCHOOL ASTRONOMY, containing the 





| Elements of the Science familiarly explained and illustrat 


STATIONER’S WAREHOUSE. | 


| ed, by D. Olmsted, AvM 


12mo., sheep. 


OLMSTED’S ASTRONOMY, for the use of Colleges 
By D. Olmsted, 8vo. 


OLMSTED'’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, designed 
as a Text Book for Colleges and Academies. By D. Olm- 
sted. 


COFFIN’S SOLAR AND LUNAR ECLIPSES, fami- 
Marly illustrated and explained, with the method of calcu- 
lating them, as taught in the New England Colleges. 

f20 tf 
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COOLEY, KEESE & HILL. 
MONDAY, March 22. 
At 8 o'clock, A. M., at the Auction Room. 


NEW YORK SPRING TRADE SALE. 


Extensive sale of Foreign and Domestic Stationery, in- 
cluding large consignments cf Foolscap, Letter and Note 
Papers, Quills, Ink, Sealing-wax, Wafers, Steel Pens, and 
an endless assortment of Staple Stationery and Fancy Ar- 
ticles, including a large invoice of superior Gold Pens in 
Silver Cases. 

TUESDAY, March 23. 
At half past 8 A.M., at the Auction Room. 

The large and yaluable sale of Books will commence at 
half past 8 A.M., commencing with the extensive consign- 
ments of D. Appleton & Co., and followed by others of 
similar character from Wiley & Putnam, Paine & Bur- 

, W. D. Ticknor & Co., Geo. 8. Appleton, Cooledge & 
Brother, Huntington & Savage, Leavitt, Trow & Co., 
8. Babeock, A.8. Barnes & Co., B. B. Massey & Co., Sam- 
uel Colman, and other valuable consignments from the 
Trade. Also, extensive Catholic invoices from DP. & J. 
Sadlier and E. Dunigan. The consignments from London 
are very extensive and valuable—well worth the attention 
of the trade, and to be sold without reserve. 

THURSDAY, March 25. 
At 4 o'clock, P.M., at the Auction Room 


STEREOTYPE PLATES AND COPYRIGHTS.— 
The stereotype plates of the Poets of America, in 2 vols., 
illustrated with 72 original designs, by Messrs. Chapman 
and Croome, and edited by John Keese. Comprise boxes 
stereotype plates, and six large steel plates for the illustra- 
tion—subject to a copyright of 10 cents each volume. 
Each volume is entirely distinct from the other, and can 
be used separate. The brass back and side stamps, which 
cost $50, will be included in the sale. The whole cost 


Also, Bridal Keepsake, edited by Mrs. Colman  Coin- 
prised in one box, with a steel plate of a lady for a frontis- 
— Subject to a copyright of two cents a copy. Cost 

125. 

Also, Wild Flowers, a collection of Gems, by Miss Col- 
man. In one box. The frontispiece is on stone, and is 
supplied by W. Sharp, at $15 a thousand. Subject toa 
copyright of two cents a copy. Cost $125. 

Also, Gathered Thoughts, from the best authors, by Miss 
Colman—and highly approved. Complete in one box. 
Subject to a copyright of two cents a copy. Cost $100. 

Also, Floral Year; or Original Poems, by Miss A. P. 
Dinnies. Small 4to. Got up in splendid style, with 12 
Bouquets of Flowers, and rich title-page printed in colors. 
Comprising the stereotype plates and drawings on the 
stones. Subject to a copyright of 124 cents a copy. Cost 


Also, Flower er by Mrs. Osgood. Small 4to. 

Making a charming Drawing k, of twenty-four subjects 

of Flowers. Comprising the stereotype plates and drawings 

onstone. Subject toa copyright of three cents acopy. Cost 
1 


Also, Bijou ._——— or First Lessons in French. En- 
tirely original. [Illustrated with 26 Engravings, in good 
order. Subject to a copyright of two cents a copy. In- 
cluding 26 Wood Engravings made for the same. Cost 


Also, Stories for Children. Comprising nine distinct 
and different Books, in nine boxes, in good order. These 
are very much approved for families and Sunday school 
libraries. Subject to a copyright of five mills each book. 
Cost $450. 

Also, Covers for the same, |5 stereotype plates on blocks 
to match, to print in two colors. Cost $25. 

Also, Lu Lu Books. Comprising six distinct books, in 
six boxes of plates, complete and in good order. Subject 
to a copyright of five mills each, for each work. Cost 


Also, Covers for same, 283 Stereotype Plates on blocks 
to match, and print in two colors, Cost $42. 

Also, Steel Plates. Comprising six designs from Original 
Drawings, and beautifully executed on Steel. Cost $250. 

These are used as Frontispieces to the Lu Lu Books. 

Also, Grandmother's Cu. lored Toys, of a large size, six 
Distinct Books, in three boxes, subject to a copyright of five 
mills for each book. Including all the Wood Engravings, 
in all fifty-eight Designs. Cost $450. 

Also, Covers and Advertisements, 20 large Stereotype 
Plates, for the same work, complete. Cost $25. 

Also, Steel Plates, five different subjects, used in the 
Mother's Present. Cost $750. 

Also, Wood Engravings, 100 different subjects. Cost 


Also, Polyglott Bible, royal 8vo., with Apocrypha, 
Concordance and Illustrations, nearly new. Cost $5000. 
Also, Mariner's Library, 8vo. and copyright. 
Also, Tales of Terror, 12mo. and right. 
Also, Mariners’ Chronicle, 2 vols. eal copyright. 
Also, Northern and Eastern Songster, copyright. 
Also, Naval Battles, with steel plates and copyright. 
Also, Fox's Book of Martyrs, 8vo., with copyright. 
Also, Criminal Calendar, with copyright. 
Also, Campaigns of Napoleon, with copyright. 
Also, Life of Stephen Burroughs. 
Also, Letter Writer. 
Also, Book of Fate. 
Also, Tales of the Drama. 


At 5 o’cLock, P.M. 
BOOKBINDERS’ MATERIALS. 


Alarge 5) pee assortment of Bookbinders’ Leather, &c. 
Also, 1 pieces Binders’ Muslins. m?7 It 











BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT’S 
FORTY-FIFTH NEW YORK TRADE SALE. 
To Tuesday, 23d of March. 
Cis of the next Regular Trade Sale of 
/ Books, Stereotype Plates, &c., are now ready for dis- 
tribution among the Trade. ‘They will be found to contain 
large and valuable invoices from nearly all the publishing 


houses in the United States, ther with large consign- 
ments of Choice English +o Rtas - ¥ 


STEREOTYPE PLATES.—the attention of Publishers 
is invited to the sale of Stereotype Plates and Copyrights, 
which will take place on Friday afternoon, March 26th. 
The catalogue embraces a large number of desirable 
works, some of them entirely new. 


STATIONERY.—The sale of Stationery Articles, Lea- 
ther, &c., will take place as usuul, on Monday preceding 
(22d of March). 


A Second Catalogue will be issued on the Morniag of 
Sale. Invoices intended for insertion should be in hand 
by the 15th of March, at which time it will be put to 
press. 

The usual cash advances made on receipt of goods 


when required. 
BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT, 
No. 204 Broadway. 


B. R. & P. also hold regular sales of Books, Libraries, 
Engravings, Stationery, &c., on the Evenings of Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, of each week. Lot sales are held 
weekly during the business season. m6 tf 


~ ROYAL GURLEY & C0, 


Long Room, 304 Broadway, corner of Duane st. 


ITERARY SALES ROOMS FOR THE DISPOSAL 

of Books, Engravings and Paintings, and every de- 
scription of Property relating to Literature and the Fine 
Arts. Booksellers are respectfully informed that liberal 
Cash advances will at all times be made on Property in- 
trusted to their charge fou 


NEW GERMAN BOOKSTORE. 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE 
AS the pleasure to announce to the public, and par- 
ticularly to the Students of German Literature, and 
Professors in the various Literary Institutions in the United 
States, that he has just arrived from Leipzig, and intends 


opening, on the lst of May, a large and valuable collection 
of German and other Foreign Books. 


His stock will consist, not only of Standard Works of 
modern German writers, but of the best books in 
PHILOLOGY, HISTORY, THEOLOGY, MEDICINE, 

CLASSICS, FINE ARTS, &c., &c., 
all of which will be offered at a small advance on the 
German prices, in the hope that, by placing before the pub- 
lic the best books, at a comparatively low price, the sale 
may be extended. 

A complete collection of Bibliographical Works, Cata- 
logues and Literary Journals, with lists of new publica- 
tions, will always be kept on hand, and may at all times 
be examined without charge. Any information regarding 
literary proceedings in Germany, and the North of Europe, 
will be readily given, and care will be taken that any ques- 
tions of this description, sent out to Europe, will be attend- 
ed to with the utmost accuracy and despatch. 

Having made arrangements with all the great pub- 
lishers throughout Germany and the North, and 
having placed his European affairs in the hands of the 
highly and justly distinguished Mr. T. 4. Brockhaus, of 
Leipzig, Mr. Garrigue is satisfied that he, at all times, will 
be able to comply with the wishes of the Literary Public 
of the United States, with the utmost promptness and with 
perfect precision. 

He has taken a commodious store in the Astor House, 
No. 4 Barclay street, and is already prepared to receive 
orders for the importation of Books, which, if sent out 
immediately, will be filled by the early spring vessels. 

Having the advantage of being personally acquainted 
with the Prussian Minister at Washington, Baron Geralt, 
the Hon. George P. Marsh, of Burlington, Vt., and with 
Messrs. Bartlett & Welford, of this city, Mr. Garrigue begs 
leave to refer to these gentlemen, those who wish to as- 
certain his character and standing. m20 2t 











Recently Published. » 
THE 


NEW ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK. 


“ From a careful examination of the plan and contents 
of this book, we think it decidedly superior to every other 
work of the kind with which we are acquainted.”"—Chris- 
tian Observer. 

LEAVITT, TROW & CO., 
m6 4t 191 Broadway, corner of Dey st. 
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126 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIs, 
March 20, 1847. 


CAREY AND HART, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Beg to announce tu the Trade, that they intend publishing 
the following 


NEW WORKS. 


THE GENERALS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU 
tion. 2 vols. 12mo., with portraits, 300 pages each 
volume. 

MODERN CHIVALRY; or, the Adventures of Captain 
Farrago, and Teague O'Regan, his Servant. With 1) 
original designs by Darley. 

PUBLIC CHARACTERS OF THE AMERICAN kp. 
volution. By J.T. Sullivan. With Notes, Anecdotes, 
and Additions, by J. T.S. Sullivan, Esq., of Philadelphia 


LIVES OF THE BRITISH DRAMATISTS. By Leigh 
Hunt, Darley, Gifford, Thomas Campbell, &c. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

THE PROSE WRITERS OF GERMANY. By Profes 
sor Hedge. 


THE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA. By Rufus 
W. Griswold. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 550 pages, with nine 
portraits. (Just ready.) 

A COMPLETE PRACTICAL TREATISE ON Tir 
Manufacture of Perfumery, Fancy Soaps, Extracts, &., 
for the use of Perfumers, D sts and Private Fami 
lies. By Campbell Morfit, Practical Chemist. 


WAGGERIES AND VAGARIES. By William Burton, 
Comedian. With original designs by Darley. 


THE QUEENS OF FRANCE. 2 vols. (uniform with 
Queens of England). 


THE BUONAPARTE LETTERS AND DESPATCH 
es, Secret, Confidential and Official. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK FOR YOUNG sUR- 
veyors. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF NAPOLEON. By Col. 
Mitchell. 


GUNTHER’S NEW MANUAL OF HOMEOPATHY 
i. e., Veterinary Medicine. 


LIVES OF GENERALS WAYNE, MONTGOMERY 
and Morgan. 
SOUTHEY’S ESSAYS ON BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, 


Voyages, Travels, and General Literature, forming vo! 
1X. of the “ Modern British Essayists.” 


DEER STALKING. By Frank Forester. 
MILMAN’S LIFE OF HORACE. 1 vol. 12mo. 


“OUR ARMY AT MONTEREY.” By T. B. Thorpe. 
Being a Sequel to his former work. 


STREAKS OF SQUATTER’S LIFE. By the Author of 
“ Swallowing an Oyster alive.” 


WILLIS’S POEMS, with 16 superb engravings from de 
signs by Leutze. 


THE CADET OF COLOBRIERES; a Tale of the Con 
vent. Translated from the French. 


THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE, No. 2. With 
two engravings, by Cruikshank. Price 6} cents. 


THE CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON. By Count Mon 
tholon. Part 6. 


A NEW FAIRY TALE. Illustrative of the Magic of 
Kindness, by the Brothers Mayhew. 


MAJOR JONES’ COURTSHIP. A New edition, with two 
— Letters. Illustrated by 13 engravings. (Just 
ready.) 


THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. Part three. 6} cents. 
(Now ready.) 


THE INDIAN MEAL BOOK. By Miss Leslie. 72 pages. 
Price 25 cents. 


THE SCOURGE OF THE OCEAN; a Novel. By an 
Officer in the United States Navy. 


MEMOIRS OF GENERALS AND COMMODORES, 
who distinguished themselves during the Wars of the 
Revolution and 1812. Lllustrated by ee of THE 
MEDALS presented to them by Congress their gallant 
services. 


THRILLING HISTORICAL EVENTS OF THE AME- 
rican Revolution. With engravings. 1 vol. 


THE GENERALS OF FRANCE AND THE FRENCH 
Revolution. With portraits. 2 vols. 12mo. 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. In one 
volume royal 8vo. By Edward Cressy, F.8.A.C.E. 


*,* This work, which has been in — 
several years is now nearly completed in » and 
will be issued in this country by us, with all the engrav- 
cael less than half the London 








No. 8.] 
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Reviews. 


Life Napoleon Buonaparte. By Wil- 
The Life ie In Six Parts. New York: 
Wiley & Putnam: 1847. 


Wirn many writers Napoleon Buonaparte is a 
figure sketched in cloud ; hanging aloot from the 
world, “ grand, gloomy, and peculiar,” darting 
among the mass only at dreadful intervals in 
strokes of lightning, or oppressing with the 
thunderbolt as it hurries up and down over their 
heads. By these he is seen only in fitful and 
lurid colors, a great melo-dramatic outline, 
stalking about the stage with colossal steps, 
and never once pausing to partake of the emo- 
tions or acknowledge the fellowship of common 
humanity. 

If this life by Hazlitt had no other merit, it 
would be a great one that it shows the hero 
accessible to fear, to pity, love, remorse, 
anguish ; not stone, but hes and blood, with 
the hues and pulses that belong to them in 
common men. It shows him, truly, moving 
with vast speed from battle to battle, scheine to 
scheme ; but it shows him also returning to 


himself, resting on the simple groundwork of | 
human feeling. He was great, not by wanting | 


what other men possess, but by the bounty of 


nature, which bestowed on him that and some- | 


thing more. On all the little humanizing 
touches which connect him with lovers, hus- 
bands, brothers, children, Hazlitt dwells as 
scarcely any other does, with affectionate in- 
terest. For this we can forgive him many 
quotations from dusty and musty documents, 
long drawn sieges and details of diplomacy. 
In all these, the interest of the world grows 
less day by day. It ceases more and more to 
be of consequence how fields were selected, 
columns arranged, ambassadors received or 
dismissed. It is in his primary character of 
man, and in his relations to the real substantial 
interests of mankind, apart from the conven- 
tions and conventialisms of the day, that he is 
to be considered. This is the American, and 
should and will be the universal point of view 
from which to regard him. 

It was by an appeal tc the heart and the 


riers and ceremonials, that he acquired his 
first successes. It was because the world had 
need of a man, in the highest and truest sense, 
direct, straightforward, keenly separating 
things from the shows of things, that he was 
received and acknowledged. 


* Necessity it was that placed thee 
In this high ; it was she that gave thee 
Thy letters patent of inauguration. 
For to the utmost moment that they can, 
This race stil! help themselves at cheapest rate 
With slavish souls, with puppets! At the approach 
Of extreme peril, when a hollow image 
ls found a hollow image and no more, 
Then falls the power into the mighty hands 
Of Nature, of the spirit giant-born. 
Who listens only to himself, knows nothing 
Of stipulations, duties, reverences, 
And, like the emancipated force of fire, 
Unmastered, scorches, ere it reaches them, 
Their fine-spun webs, their artificial policy.” 


his hand; departing from these he lost 
and became, like ‘the kings 


grandeur, in faint water colors. Throu 


THE LITERA 


to inspiration, it is, that the master-spirit dis- 
_cerns things in their essences, and their remote 


_ tion about them, because they are set forward 


power, | to naught. 
he dethroned, a 
tapestry figure, a faint sketch of his former | 
ghout | in themselves. They 


volumes testimony is borne to the two cannon ball, soon spent, brute and inoperative the 
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and singing to us, if we listen closely, a son 
of faith and continuance in well doing on 
good cheer on our mortal way. 

All in this hero which comes straight from 
his heart and understanding, still goes straight 
to the heart and understanding of the world; all 
of real, genuine, honest power that ever belonged 
to him still survives in its effects; all that was 
assumed, expedient, aside from the noble in- 
stincts and first grand impulses of his nature, 
has perished, is perishing. 

We have now merely placed in the reader’s 
hands, one or two master keys to the character 
of Napoleon. In future papers we shall ask 
him to accompany us in our application of 
them to the different portions of his career. 
We think they will be found useful in opening 
some of the secret chambers, and in disclosing 
a unity of character and object, without which 
the illustrious Frenchman must appear little 
better than a poor juggler, hurrying from one 
country town to another, to excite the wonder 
and pocket the pence of a handful of barren 
spectators. 


consequences ; sees in its humblest germs “ the 
baby-figure of the giant mass of things to come 
at large,” strips off all coverings and impedi- 
ments, and gets at the heart of the thing, works 
out the problems of the future in shorthand, 
and knows business in all its bearings and re- 
sults in advance. These are the men, who 
from a far distant survey discover the approach 
of great changes, who anticipate revolutions 
and carry revolutions in their own bosoms ; 
who are indifferent to the uproar and opposi- 


on a journey, which they will not allow small 
distractions and hindrances to interrupt, to 
meet great consequences which they have long 
foreseen. Their’s is the “large discourse of 
reason, looking before and after.” 

By this faculty Napoleon was always, in his 
best period, stages in advance of his adversa- 
ries, had arranged many plans beyond a battle, 
while his antagonists were arranging for the 
battle itself. Closely connected with this, 
a neighbor and a fellow worker with it, 
was the power of commanding a vast horizon 
of details, and controlling them as one. This 
was his great military faculty, by which he 
wielded a hundred thousand as one soldier. 
This was his great civil faculty, by which he 
reduced a thousand scattered laws to one 
code. This it was that gave tone and pur- 


Froissart-Ballads, and other Poems. By 
Philip Pendleton Cooke. Philadelphia : Ca- 
rey & Hart. 

Ir anything in literature can properly be term- 

ed refreshing, it certainly is an American book 

which appeals, naturally and honestly, to that 
‘taste for the romantic which used to be sup- 
pose to his whole life, fired his ambition and posed inherent in cultivated and generous 
drove him on in his unparalleled career without minds, but which has been wellnigh extin- 
rest, to govern France with all its dependen- , guished under the conventional, the analytic, 
cies, in all its relations of art, arms, society, | the utilitarian tendency of our age and coun- 
its finance, its commerce, in its monuments, its try. There was a time when the American 
highways, in its public entertainments, all mind, now so mercantile, responded bravely to 
massed and symmetrized by his mighty genius, the splendid medieval clarion of Scott, and 
as a great historical and domestic picture, in kindled into fervor at the Greek fire of Byron. 
perfect keeping in all its parts; toned by an); We named towns and villages, to say nothing 
atmosphere which gave a common color (the | of streets and stages, after Waverley and Rob 
color of his vast nationalizing mind) and uni-| Roy, and their brethren. Our clerks turned 
form direction to every incident and every | down their collars, became misanthropic, and 
figure. Ranging through this life by Hazlitt, drank gin and water in honor of Byron. A 


through every lite we have read, we find this poem from the “land of brown heath and pur- 


master power, this master purpose ever pre- | ple flood,” or from that in which “the cypress 
sent. It explains his career from the be-)and myrtle are emblems of deeds that are 
ginning to the end; and seems to justify the done in their clime,” created a sensation—a 


/assumption of the Imperial power as enabling thrill—throughout not only the sensitive youth- 


imagination of the world, overleaping all bar- him with a sterner and severer grasp, to mould ful heart and impressible brain of the country, 


the destinies of the French people to one but among grave seniors and _spectacled 
grand result. In his eagerness ot obedience |dames. Even the fine lyrics of Campbell, 


to this controlling purpose of his life, he often equally objective, and therefore suited to in- 


struck down objects he should have let stand, | terest the general reader, had a common twang, 
allowed too little for the silent working of the in comparison, because they drew their in- 
spirit of events, and like a horseman hasty in terest from the present time—a dull, vulgar 
travel, overrode the very prospect he might in time, as it seemed, inasmuch as we knew all 
a few hours command, by pausing and allowing | about it, and there was no room for imagina- 
the landscape, tree, river, homestead, to clear tion. ' 
itself and come into light as the sun gets A change came in with the metaphysical 
power. ts, and we cannot but owe them a grud 
Napoleon is, therefore, too often the man of therefor. Much as they brought us—dearly 
expediency. He has not faith enough in the as we love their gentle spiritings—their hu- 
germinating and vital power of a good principle mane teachings—their pleadings for the low 
and a good cause. He too often jogs nature and the natural—we cannot but feel that in 
and pushes her forward at such a pace, as to drawing away the soft cloud-veil “ of morning 


‘deprive her of the power of moving at all; mists and sunlight woven,” and forcing us to 
The tenor of his whole life demonstrates | 
that while he relied on his original, native | 
inpulses, which were most noble and generous, | 
he carried the hearts of men with him, as in| 


superseding her, and supplanting her silent,| contemplate the actual, as if that comprised 
slow, self developing forces, by mere mechan- all Truth—they have done the“world an in- 
ical and temporary agencies, which, in the end, jury. It is as if some well-meaning grand- 
having no self-sustaining quality, surely come sire, enamored of the idea of an old head on 
His effects, therefore, are fre-| young shoulders, should take the beaming, 
quently melo-dramatic, producing a startling joyous youth in.whom all his hopes are cen- 
momentary impression, but coming to an end tred, and industriousl " instruct him in the 
have the motion of the utter fallacy of his brilliant visions ; show him 
certain disappointment that awaits all 


qualities which have always seemed to us the | the moment the propelling force is withdrawn, high-wrought hopes of earthly happiness ; 


ost marked properties of the genius of Napo- 


leon, as are, in truth, of eve f the 
highest och chaser: 





and are not like ter actions, planetary in| prophesy errors and losses, treachery in the 
their sphere, for pce on, shedding down | loved, agony for the lost—disenchant him, in 


By one of these, almost akin| upon us a new light morning and evening, short, in order to fit him for the battle of life. 
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The materials of old romance, viewed in a| And some of tise I deftly tamed lover, the County Gaston, by a requisition |ike 


Into the forms of minstrel verse. 

{ know the good tales are the worse— 
But, sooth to say, it seems to me 

My verse has sense and melody— 
Even that its measure sometimes flows 


certain aspect, can be shown to be the results | 
of crying evils; the very charm that attracts | 
us, viewed by our later and better light, is seen | 
to be unwholesome. But, by a y wag oh pro- | With the brave pomp of that old prose.” 

cess, anything may be stript of its ee eee Chin nial 
The human eye—that glorious orb which | ; : Mr. U 

gives rather than receives light,—cut it open, for his old world stories, Froissart is the well 


er | 'from which rivers of pleasure have flowed 

and what is it? A foul jelly, black and shape- | (+h to all the lovers of evenaerted for these five 
less ; its fine outline lost, its delicate divisions |) ndred years. The simple and suggestive 
obliterated, its exquisite rvs i. the tal A style of the famous “ Cronpcles of Gngiande, 
The very feelings awakened by nd ear —fraunce, Spapgne, Poripngale, Scoilande, 
old, are a proof of the grandeur and excel- ‘Bretapne, Ylaunders, anv oiher places av- 
lence of the source. They are high, enno- fgning.” as translated by John Bourchier, 
bling, unselfish feelings ; they are the opposite [ord Berners, into the quaint-looking English 
of sordid, grovelling, earthy sensations, such of Harry the Eighth’s day, from the somewhat 


as sway the mere money-getter or the sensu- 
alist. The emotions they excite refer to the 

that is in ancient things, not to the evil 
that shadowed that good. e love to follow 
the knight because he is a redresser of wrongs, 
a defender of the oppressed, a gallant champi- 
on of woman. That he could be also in his 


turn the oppressor, the invader, the seducer, is | 


not taken into the account, and need not be. 


It has no part in our love of the story. We 


do not theorize upon Chivalry as we read; 
we let the dead bury their dead, troubling not 
our heads as to political and social results in 
a case where imitation is out of the question. 
Those of us who riot and revel with most 
complete abandon in stories of jousts and 


tourneys, deeds of impossible emprise, and 


dames of superhuman beauty, enjoyed with a 
truly modern malice the practical rebuke given 
by the downright Scotch skies to the Eglintoun 
folly. All these things are rightfully trans- 
ferred from a world of reality where they did 


some harm, to a world of imagination where | 


they do great good, if it be true that whatever 
makes the past and the future predominate 
over the present has a proportionate power to 
exalt and ennoble. 

It is for reasons somewhat dimly shadowed 


forth in these paragraphs, that we hail warmly | 


a volume of Froissart-Ballads from the pen 
of an American. The book is a little book— | 
a modest “feeler,” as Charles Lamb would 
say—and does not fulfil the author’s intention, 
as few books, indeed, do, if the author be a | 
true author. ‘The ballads now published, | 
some of which are not founded on stories in| 
Froissart, but only suggested by the old 


chronicles, are but a few of those either pro- | 


jected or executed. The proem, a sweet re- 


flex, in some respects, of that which ushers in | 


Scott’s Bridal of Triermain, thus discourses 
of the origin of the ballads :— 


“ My Emily loved very well, 
At times, those ancient lays which tell 
Rude, naturai tales; she had no lore 
Of trouvere or of troubadour, 
Nor knew what difference there might be 
Between the tongues of oc and out ; 
But, hearing old tales, loved them all, 
If truth but made them natural. 
In our good talk, we oft went o'er 
The little hoards of my quaint lore, 
Culled out of old melodious fable. 
* * * . . 
“ Pity looked lovely in the maiden ; 
Her eyes were softer when so laden 
With the bright dew of tears unshed. 
But | was somewhat envious 
That other bards should move her thus, 
And oft within myself had said, 
*Yea—I will strive to touch her heart 
With some fair songs of mine own art.’ 
And, many days before the day 
Whereof f speak, I made essay 





_crabbed French of Edward the Third’s ;—the 
air of truth and bonhommie which pervades the 
/most marvellous narratives; and the curious 
_ legends and superstitions which are mentioned, 
_and sometimes described with great minute- 
|/ness, make these volumes an _ inestimable 
_treasure-house of romantic material, whence 
the reader of taste may draw, not only themes, 
but the inspiration required for treating them | 
con amore. Mr. Cooke has explored this Alad- 
din’s cave: he has successiully evoked the | 
guardian power: and we have, in this charm- | 
ing volume, the first fruits of his adventure— | 
while more gems are “ basketed to bring 
away,” and many a golden ingot lies undis- 
turbed, ready to reward future enterprise. 

The story of the first poem, The Master of 
Bolton, comprising about seventy pages, is not 
taken directly from Froissart, but is evidently 
inspired by him and other of the old chro-| 
-niclers: while the tournament, which consti- | 
tutes its most striking portion, is borrowed, | 
“with a difference,” from “the deeds of arms 
at St. Ingilbert, otherwise called Sandingfield,” 
described by Froissart, vol. i., chap. cixviii., | 
when, “in ye ioly fresshe moneth of Maye,” 
a great tournament was held, continuing thirty 
days, against all comers. ‘The story, as such, | 
is not regularly constructed; but the several | 
| parts are full of interest, and the incidents in| 
good keeping. The versitication reminds us | 
inevitably of Scott, as it undoubtedly will all | 
who read the following specimen, taken almost | 
at random : 











“ Under proud escort of a band, 
The noblest of the Frankish land, 
The knights of merry England came. 
Welcome of lord and smile of dame, 
And flying tongues subdued of tone, 
As the prond men-at-arms drew on, 
Groeted their presence graciously. 
In van of all, great Normandy 
Expended aoe phrase of love, 
The fulness of his joy to prove. 
At stately height among the rest, 
His mistress saw Sir Gawen’s crest, 
And caught the triamph of his eye, 
And read the silent speech, whereby 
He spake his gallant hope and love. 
She saw and read the truth, and strove 
Dominion of her mood to gain ; 
But the sweet lady strove in vain. 
Her Utmost art might not repress 
Tears of a hopeful happiness, 
Love, in a gentle nature, rears 
His home beside the fount of tears ; 
And scouts the arts which fain would quell 
The sweet flow of the crystal well.”’ 


| “Geoffrey Tetenoire” is founded on one of 
_the marauding exploits of a certain free com- 
|panion whom Froissart celebrates as “the 
/moost cruell knight of all other,” and who 
_ took from “the Earl of Ventadore and Mount- 


| pesier, a right auncyent knight and a good 
_peasable man,” his castle of Ventadore, driv- 
ing out the inhabitants and using the castle as 
'a stronghold and centre for a wide round of 
freebooting. The Lady Jane, daughter of the 
ancient knight, flies to Paris in no very 
humor, and replies to the urgent suit of her 


At this bold labor. In the weils 

Of Froissart’s life-like chronicles, 

I dipped for moving truths of old. 

A thousand stor.es, soft and bold, 

Of stately dames and gentlemen, 
Which good Lord Berners, with a pen 
Pompous in its simplicity, 

Yet tipped with charming courtesy, 
Had put in English words, I learned; 





that of 
“ The dame who bade her lord 
Leap down and win her g'ove 
From forth a lion’s jaws” — 


nothing less than that the gallant should bring 
her the head of the formidable Geoffrey. Thi: 
story ends tragically, and is well told as a mere 
narrative of events; but it is deficient in | 
that touches the feelings. Tragedy is not es. 
sentially ees but where enamored knights 
and gentle ladies figure, something of tender. 
ness is required to soften the general impres- 
sion of horror. That Mr. Cooke knows what 
this element is,—in its place.—we may gather 
from the following sweet poem : 


“TO MY DAUGHTER LILY.” 


“ Six changeful years are gone, Lily, 

Since you were born to be 

A darling to your mother good, 
A happiness to me. 

A little shivering, feeble thing 
You were, to touch and view, 

But we could see a promise in 
Your baby eyes of blue. 


* You fastened on our henrts, Lily, 

As day by day wore by, 

And beauty grew upon your cheeks 
And deepened in your eye ; 

A year made dimples io your cheeks 
And plumped your little feet, 

And you had learned sume merry ways 
Which we thought very sweet. 


* And when the first sweet word, Lily, 

Your wee mouth learned to say, 

Your mother kissed it fifty times 
And marked the famous day. 

I know not, even now, my dear, 
If it were quite a word, 

But your proud mother surely knew 
For she the sound had heard. 


* When you were four years old, Lily, 
You were my little friend, 
And we had walks and nightly plays, 
And talks without an end. 
You little ones are sometimes wise, 
For you are undefiled ; 
A grave grown man will start to hear 
he strange words of a child. 


* When care pressed on our house, Lily, 

Pressed with an iron hand— 

I hated mankind for the wrong 
Which festered in the land; 

But when I read your young, frank face, 
Its meanings sweet and good, 

My charities grew clear again, 
I felt my brotherhood. 


“ And sometimes it would be, Lily, 

My faith in God grew cold, 

For I saw virtue go in rags, 
And vice in cloth of gold : 

But in your innucence, my child, 
And in your mother’s love, 

I learned those lessons of the heart 
Which fasten it above. 


“ At last our cares are gone, Lily, 

And peace is back again, 

As you have seen the sun shine out 
After the gloomy rain ; 

In the good land where we were born 
We may be happy still, 

A life of love will bless our home,— 
The house upon the hill. 


Thanks to your gentle face, Lily ! 
Its innocence was strong 

To keep me constant to the right 
When tempted by the wrong. 

The little ones were dear to him 
Who died upon the Rood— 

I ask his gentle care for you 
And for your mother good. 


Orthone, and the two poems which follow it, 
are faithful to the text of Froissart, and very 
characteristic; and perhaps it may seem 4 
little ungracious to say that we like them best. 
But the book has a specific aim, and an aim 
that we like, so we must be excused for pre- 
ferring that which is what it sets out to be. 
We are desirous of a continuation of the real 
Froissart ballads, and we trust Mr. Cooke's 
signature of P.P.C. has no ominous leaning 
towards the “ Pour Prendre Congé,” which is 
sometimes the last we see of an agreeable 


oo) 


” 


good | visitor. We can fancy that a Virginia gentle- 


man, seated quietly on his patrimonial estate, 
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surrounded by certain circumstances of social 
condition which we are taught to believe 


favorable to the cultivation of a chivalric 


irit, is peculiarly well-placed—for an Ame- 
preondiy 2 yer A the tone of the gallant 
chronicler, and for arousing in his countrymen 
that love of the romantic in story which has 
given place to the more homely attractions of 
the Dickens school. One of the poems in this 
volume enables us to give a shrewd guess as 
to the course of study and reflection to which 
we are indebted for the ballads: 


THE POWER OF THE BARDS. 


“ Wisdom, and pomp, and valor, 
And love, and martial glory— 
These gleam up from the shadows 
Of Engiand’s elder story. 


“ If thou would’st pierce those shadow's 
Dark on her life of old, 
Follow where march her minstrels, 
With music sweet and bold. 


“ Right faithfully they guide us 
The darksome way along, 
Driving the ghusts of ruin 
With joyous harp and song. 


“ They raise up clearest visions, 
To greet us everywhere— 
They bring the brave old voices 
To stir the sunny. air. 


“ We see the ships of conquest 
White on the narrow sea ; 

We mark from Battle Abbey, 
The plumes of Normandy. 


“ We see the royal Rufus 
Go out the chase to lead— 
Wat Tyrrel’s mato | arrow — 
The dead king's flying steed. 


We go with gallant Henry, 
Stealing to Woodstock bower, 
To meet his gentle mistress, 
In twilight’s starry hour. 


We see Blondel and Richard, 
We hear the lays they sing ; 

We mark the dames adjudging 
Betwixt the bard and King. 


“ We join the iron Barons, 
Doing that famous deed — 
Wringing the great old charter 
From John at Runnymede. 


“ We ride with Harry Monmouth, 
Ou Shrewsbury's bloody bounds ; 
We hear the fat knight’s moral, 
On Percy Hotspur’s wounds. 


“ We mark the bannered Roses— 
The red rose, and the white, 
And Crookback's barbed charger 
Foaming in Barnet fight. 


We see bluff Harry Tudor, 
To royal Windsor ride, 

With fair-necked Bullen reining 
A palfrey at his side. 


“ We join Queen Bess, the virgin, 
And prancingly go forth, 
To hold that stately revel 
At stately Kenilworth. 


We join the ruder revels, 
Under the greenwood tree, 
Where outlaw songs are chanted, 
And cans clink merrily. 


We join the curtal friar, 
And doughty Robi: Hood, 
And Scathelock, and the Miller, 
At feast in green Sherwood. 


“ We greet Maid Marian bringing 
The collops of the deer, 
And pitchers of metheglin 
To crown the woodland cheer. 


“ We lie down with the robbers 
At coming of the dark, 
We rise with their uprising, 
At singing of the lark. 


* And, blending with his matins, 
We hear the abbey chimes— 
The chimes of the stately abbeys 
Of the proud priestly times. 


“ And owe we not these visions 
Fresh to the natural eye— 
This presence in old story— 
To the good art and high 1— 
“ The high art of the poet, 
The maker of the lays ? 
Doth not his magic lead us 
Back to the ancient days ? 


“ For evermore be honored 
The voices sweet, and bold, 


“ 


“ 


That thus can charm the shadows 
} From the true life of old.”’ 
| a. ; ee 
_ And in the following fine rural description 
of our splendid autumn scenery, we recognise 
the lover and the student of ever-various na- 


ture herself: it occurs in a poem called 


THE MOUNTAINS, 


I stand upon an upland lawn ; 
The river mists are quite withdrawn— 
It is three hours beyond the dawn. 


Autumn works well! but yesterday 
The mountain hues were green and grey : 
The elves have surely passed this way, 


* With crimping hand and frosty lip. 
The merry elfin fellowship, 
Robin, and Puck, and Numbernip, 


* Through the clear night have swiftly plied 
| Their tricksy arts of change, and dyed 
| Of ali bright hues the mountain side. 


} * In an old tale Arabian 
Sharp hammer-strokes, not dealt by man, 
Startle a slumbering caravan. 


} At dawn the wondering merchants see 
| A city, built up gloriously, 
| Of jasper and gold and porphyry. 


That night-built city of the sands 
| Show’d not as show our mountain lands 
| Chang’d in a night by elfin hands. 


‘ We may not find, in all the scene, 
An unchang’d bough or leaf, [I ween, 
Save of the constant evergreen. 


“ The maple, on his slope so cool, 
Wears his new motley, like the fool 
Prankt out to Jead the games of Yule. 


Or rather say that tree of pride 
Stands, in his mantle many-dyed, 
Bold monarch of the mountain side. 


‘ The ash—a fiery chief is he, 
High in the highland heraldry ; 
He wears his proud robes gallantly. 


‘ Torch bearers are the grim black pines— 
Ther torches are the flaming vines, 
Bright on the mountains’ sky-ward lines. 


* The blushing dog-wood, thicketed, 
Marks everywhere the torrent’s bed, 
With winding lines of perfect red. 


The oak, so haughty in his green, 
Looks craven in an altered mien, 
And whimples in the air so keen. 


The hickories, tough although they be, 
The chestnut and the tulip-tree, 
These two have felt the witchery. 


- 
- 


* The tree of life and dusky pine, 
And hemlock swart and saturnine— 
Staunch, like a demon by his mine. 


* These still retain a sombre dress ; 
But sombre as they be, no less 
Make portion of the loveliness.” 


This is certainly very beautiful, quite suffi- 
cient to prove that the ballads are not the 
mere sympathetic echo which almost all sus- 
ceptible people, of a certain amount of culture, 
are capable of, when they are stirred and 
warmed by the brave thoughts of others. A 
close and loving observer of nature, Mr. 
Cooke finds in verse an easy and graceful ve- 
hicle for his reflections upon her beauty and 
variety. His delineations are picturesque ra- 
ther than sentimental ; indeed, the man speaks 
out but little through the poet. If he lacks 
anything, it isa warmer or a less restrained sen- 
sibility. He does not depend heartily upon the 
sympathy of the reader; and thus often seems 
either cold or diffident, when a touch upon the 
deeper strings would set all glowing. Taste 
is conspicuous everywhere throughout these 
poems ; spiritual power less obvious. A more 
thorough self-dependence—a fearless pouring 
out of the inner, spontaneons thought; a 
bolder effort for truth: these, we are confident, 
will secure for Mr. Cooke a high position 
among writers of his peculiar tone, if not 
among those who occupy the higher seats. 
Imitation is the literary disease of the age, and 
we would have all whose first efforts please us, 
beware of the infection which will fix them in 
mediocrity. 





One more of the minor poems, and we have 
done. We quote it not because it is new, but 
because it has already been much admired, 
and we are therefore sure of giving pleasure. 


FLORENCE VANE, 


“ T loved thee long and dearly 
Florence Vane ; 

~ life’s bright dream and early 
lath come again ; 
I renew in my fond vision, 

My heart's dear pain, 
as | ope and thy derision, 
“lorence Vane. 


“ The ruin lone and hoary, 

The ruin old, 

Where thou didst hark my story 
At even told, — 

That spot--the hues Elysian 
Of sky and plain— 

[ trensure in my vision, 
Florence Vane. 


“ Thou wast lovelier than the roses 
in their prime ; 
Thy voice excelled the closes 
Of sweetest rhyme ; 
Thy heart was as a river 
Without a main. 
Would I had loved thee never, 
| Florence Vane ! 





| * But fairest, coldest wonder, 
Thy glorious clay 

Lieth the green sod under— 
Alas the day ! 

And it boots not to remember 
Thy disdain— 

To quicken Love's pale ember, 
Florence Vane. 


** The lilies of the valley 
By young graves weep ; 
The pansies love to dally 
| Where maidens sleep ; 
May their bloom, in beauty vying 
Never wane, 
* Where thine earthly part is lying, 
Florence Vane.” 


| The Spaniards and their Country. By Rich- 


| ard Ford, author of the “ Hand-book of 
Spain.” New York: Wiley & Putnam, 
16mo. 

[SECOND PAPER.] 


| THe Spanish inn has not yet become comfort- 
| able and common-place. It is full of adventure, 
incident, novelty, fleas, filth, and discomfort. 
| The Spaniards are not migratory, and Spain is 
not on the high road of English travel. The 
inns, therefore, are not frequented, and mine 
host of the posada has not yet been bribed to 
‘civility, and grumbled into the modern im- 
provements of the French bed, a carpet, three 
courses and a dessert. In absence, then, of 
comfort for the flesh, or an imagination like 
that of Don Quixote, to take inn for castle, 
the host for mighty lord, black bread for white, 
it would be well for the traveller to supply 
himself with a good stock of patience and pro- 
visions, thereby filling himself with food and 
contentment, two indispensable requisites for a 
pleasant journey. In the larger towns and 
seaports, an occasional spruce French café or 
restaurant shows itself, indicative of an im- 
proved cuisine and national progress, of filet de 
beuf, and a higher civilization. 

There is a considerable variety of Spanish 
inns. There is the fonda, the hotel, the Span- 
iard’s realization of the idea of an Astor House, 
to be found in such cities as Madrid or Barce- 
lona. The charges are two dollars a day, and 
there the resemblance ceases. Whitewashed 
walls and brick floors are, by right of av 
and possession, where French paper and Eng 
lish carpets might be, to the better comfort of 
the traveller. There is the , the genu- 
ine national hotel, the ide inn, where 
there is good entertainment for beast, 
stabling, good water, and good fodder for mule 
or horse, but the sorriest entertainment for 
man. No provision is made for the hungry 
traveller. is expected, out of pure gentility, 





as in the days of Don Quixote, to bring along 
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with him his own cook, butler, and sumpter 
mule. Or else being contented with the mag- 
nificent promises of the lying ventero, the 
roguish host, who tells him as he told Sancho 
Panza, “that all the birds of the air, the fowls 
of the land, and the fish of the sea, are at his 
service,” the traveller goes to bed with an ima- 
gination full, and a belly empty. There is 
compensation, however, for a lean larder. 


** Supper, which, as with the ancients, is 
their principal meal, is seasoned with copious 
draughts of the wine of their country, drunk 
out of a jug or bota which we have already de- 
scribed, for glasses do not abound; after it is 
done, cigars are lighted, the rude seats are drawn 
closer to the fire, stories are told, principally on 
robber or love events, the latter of which are by 
far the truest Jokes are given and taken; 
laughter, inextinguishable as that of Homer's 
pods, forms the chorus of conversation, especial- 

after good eating or drinking, to which it is 
the dessert. In due time songs are sung, a guitar 
is strummed, for some black-whiskered Figaro 
is sure to have heard of the ‘arrival,’ and steals 
down from the pure love of harmony and charms 
of a cigar ; then flock in peasants of both sexes, 
dancing is set on foot, the fatigues of the day are 
forgotten, and the catching sympathy of mirth 
extending to all, is prolonged until far into the 
night; during which, as they take a long siesta 
in the day, all are as wakeful as owls, and worse 
cauterwaulers than cats; to describe the scene 
batiles the art of pen or pencil. The roars, the 
dust, the want of everything in these low-classed 
ventas, are emblems of the nothingness of Span- 
ish life—a jest. One by one the company drops 
off; the better classes go up stairs, the humbler 
and vast majority make up their bed on the 
ground, near their animals, and like them, full 
of food and free from care, fall instantly asleep, 
in spite of the noise and discomfort by which 
they are surrounded. This counterfeit of death 
is more equalizing, as Don Quixote says, than 
death itself, for an honest Spanish muleteer 
stretched on his hard pallet sleeps sounder than 
many an uneasy trickster head that wears 
another’scrown. ‘ Sleep,’ says Sancho, ‘ covers 
one over like a cloak,’ and a cloak or its cognate 
mantle forms the best part of their wardrobe by 
day, and their bed furniture by night. The 
earth is now, as it was to the Iberians, the na- 
tional bed; nay, the Spanish word which ex- 
presses that commodity, cama, is derived from 
the Greek cayat. Thus they are lodged on the 
ground floor, and thereby escape the three class- 
es of little animals which, like the inseparable 
Graces, are always to be found in fine climates 
in the wholesale, and in Spanish ventas in the 
retail. Their pillow is composed either of their 
yack-saddles or saddle-bags ; their sleep is short, 

ut profound, Long before daylight all are in 
motion ; ‘ they take up their bed,’ the animals 
are fed, harnessed, and laden, and the heaviest 
sleepers awakened ; there is little morning toi- 
lette, no time or soap is lost by biped or quadru- 
ped in the process of grooming or lavation ; both 
carry their wardrobes on their back, and trust to 
the showers and the sun to cleanse and bleach ; 
their moderate accounts are paid, salutations or 
execrations (generally the latter), according to 
the length of their bills, pass between them and 
their landlords, and another day of toil begins. 
Our faithful and trustworthy squire seldom failed 
for a couple of hours after leaving the venta to 
pour forth an eloquent stream of oaths, invec- 
tives, and lamentations at the dearness of inns, 
the rascality of their keepers in general, and of 
the host of the preceding night in particular, 
although probably a couple of dollars had cleared 
the account for a couple of men and animals, and 


he himself had divided the extra-extortion with 
the honest ventero.” 


There is a good deal of exaggeration about 
the danger of journeying in Spain. One can 
now, for the most part, travel from one end of 
the peninsula to the other, without losing his 
purse or his brains, thanks to the guardios 
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civiles, a band of French-looking gens d’armes, 


five thousand strong, distributed over the 
country. Writers have oftener drawn their 
banditti sketches from the stage than the high- 
way. Fortunately, however, for those whose 
tastes are at all melodramatic, a slouched hat, 
ferocious mustachios, black eyes, and a blun- 
derbuss, are to be met with frequently on the 
road, but these oftener belong to some peace- 
loving trader than to cut-throat robber. The 
lover of the picturesque will be rejoiced to 
learn that a traveller may still, however, lose 
his life and his carpet-bag ; for banditti, though 
rare, are occasionally to be encountered on the 
Spanish road. It would be well, then, for him 
who travels, to add a Colt’s revolver to his 
half dozen shirts, if he has more faith in pow- 
der and shot than in a relic or a medal of the 
Virgin, which the Spanish traveller always car- 
ries suspended to his neck, as the wild man 
of Arkansas does his bowie-knife. Our au- 
thor recommends the carrying a decent bag of 
silver dollars, to be presented as a prompt set- 
tlement of the question, * Your money or your 
life?” Here is a graphic scene, a striking 
picture of crime, cruelty, pride, and reli- 
gious, sentiment rere commingled. It is 
the execution of Jose de Roxas, called El 
Veneno, “ Poison,” from his viper nature, a 
desperate robber, who, when felled to the 
ground by a ball, killed the soldier who rushed 
to secure him. 


«*When at length the cathedral clock tolled 
out the fatal hour, a universal stir of tiptoe ex- 
pectation took place, a pushing forward to get 
the best situations. Still ten minutes had to 
elapse, for the clock of the tribunal is purposely 
set so much later than that of the cathedral, in 
order to afford the utmost possible chance of a 
reprieve. When that clock too had rung out its 
knell, all eyes were turned to the prison-door, 
from whence the miserable man came forth, at- 
tended by some Franciscans. He had chosen 
that order to assist at his dying moments, a pri- 
vilege always left to the criminal. He was clad 
in a coarse yellow baize gown, the color which 
denotes the crime of murder, and is appropriated 
always to Judas Iscariot in Spanish paintings 
He walked slowly on his last journey, half sup- 
ported by those around him, and stopping often, 
ostensibly to kiss the crucifix held before him 
by a friar, but rather to prolong existence—sweet 
life!—even yet a moment. When he arrived 
reluctantly at the scaffold, he knelt down on the 
steps, the threshold of death ;—the reverend at- 
tendants covered him over with their blue robes 
—his dying confession was listened to unseen, 
He then mounted the platform attended by a sin- 
gle friar; addressed the crowd in broken sen- 
tences, with a gasping breath—told them that he 
died repentant, and that he forgave his execu- 
tioner. * Mi delito me mata, y no ese hombre, -- 
my offence puts me to death, and not this fellow; 
as ‘ Ese hombre’ is a contemptuous expression, 
and implies insult, the ruling feeling of the 
Spaniard was displayed in death against the de- 
graded functionary. ‘The criminal then ex- 
claimed, *‘ Viva la fé! viva la religion! viva 
el rey! viva el nombre de Jesus!’ All of 
which met no echo from those who heard him. 
His dying cry was ‘ Viva la Virgen Santisi- 
ma !’ at these words the devotion to the goddess 
of Spain burst forth in one general acclamation, 
* Viva la Santisima!’ So strong is their feel- 
ing towards the Virgin, and their comparative 
ialidienes towards their king, their faith, and 
their Saviour! Meanwhile the executioner, a 
young man dressed in black, was busied in the 
preparations for death The fatal instrument is 
simple: the culprit is placed on a rude seat; 
his back leans against a strong upright post, to 
which an iron collar is attached, enclosing his 
neck, and so contrived as to be drawn home to 
the post by turning a powerful screw. The ex- 
ecutioner bound so tightly the naked legs and 
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arms of Veneno, that they swelled and became 
black—-a precaution not unwise, as the father of 
this functionary had been killed in the act of ex. 
ecuting a struggling criminal. The priest who 
attended Veneno was a bloated, corpulent man, 
more occupied in shading the sun from his own 
face than in his ghostly office; the robber sat 
with a writhing look of agony, grinding his 
clenched teeth. When all was ready, the exe- 
cutioner took the lever of the screw in both 
hands, gathered himself up for a strong muscu- 
lar effort, and, at the moment of a preconcerted 
signal, drew the iren collar tight, while an at- 
tendant flung a black handkerchief over the face 
-—~a convulsive pressure of the hands and a 
heaving of the chest were the only visible siyns 
of the passing of the robber’s spirit. After a 
pause of afew moments, the executioner cau- 
tiously peeped under the handerchief, and after 
having given another turn to the serew, lifted it 
off, folded it up, carefully put it into his pocket, 
and then proceeded to light a cigar 


—‘ with that air of satisfaction, 
Which good men wear who ‘ve done a virtuous action.’" 


Mr. Ford thinks that the transition from the 
robber to the Spanish doctor is not difficult ; the 
former, he says, demands “ ag money or 
your life,” thus offering a polite alternative, 
while the latter takes both. If we may be- 
lieve the author’s testimony, the medico of 
Spain is as murderous as a bull-fighter, and 
like him, the butcher and the Spanish Jack 
Ketch, is socially excommunicated. By a law 
of Philip IIL, like that of the New York Aca- 
demy of Medicine, he is obliged with Moliére’s 
doctor 

“ Essere in omnibus 
Consultationibus 
Ancieni aviso 


Aut bono 
Aut mauvaiso.” 


He is prohibited from the study of any new 
system of medicine, and kept to the ancient 
worthies, Galen, Hippocrates, and Avicenna. 
There are no well regulated hospitals where 
the medical student can have opportunities of 
practical observation. There are academies 
and colleges, but the teaching of medicine is 
entirely scholastic. There’is in Spain as in 
the United States, an unconquerable aversion 
to dissection. The etiquette of doctors is pro- 
verbial, but that of the doctor added to what is 
natural to a Spaniard, must be as ceremonious 
as a presentation at the court of Queen Victo- 
ria. Spanish physicians hold consultations, 
which are called Juntas, to the ordinary plea- 
sant occupations of which, discoursing the 
topics of the day, the weather, the last grand 
operation, and the prevailing epidemic, is made 
the pleasing addition of cigar pina 5 The 
Spanish doctor does not present himself at the 
bedside, in the dark habiliments of woe, a {ull 
suit of French black, but as gay as a Matador. 
He is, in fact, the dandy of Spain. The receipt 
of the balsam of Fierabras is still in repute, 
and is given as follows on the authority of Don 
Nicolas Molero, a Sawbones of Seville. “ Take 
a man in full health, who has been just killed, 
the fresher the better, pare off the fat round 
the heart, melt it over a slow fire, clarify, and 
put it away in a cool place for use.” 

But let us to more pleasant matter. 
The national drama, the drama of Lope de 
Vega, and of Calderon, is fast yielding to 
French vaudeville and opera. But the dance, 
the Spanish dance par excellence, will remain 
while there is a toe to stand upon. The mar- 
riage of M. Petit Pas, a ballet dancers 
to a Marquesa, one of the high-born dames, 
of the Sidonias, according to the latest gossip 
of the French papers, puts dancing on the best 
possible — Every writer of travels in 
Spain has tried his skill upon a description of 
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the Spanish bolero, but we find none to surpass | 
the following, not even Beckford’s. 


«“ The great charm of the Spanish theatres is | 
their own national dance—matchless, unequalled, 
and inimitable, and only to be performed by 
Andalucians. This is da salsa de la comedia, 
the essence, the cream, the sauce piquante of | 
the night’s entertainments ; it is attempted to be 
described in every book of travels—for who can 
describe sound or motion ?—it must be seen. | 
However languid the house, laughable the trage- 
dy, or serious the comedy, the sound of the cas- 
tanet awakens the most listless ; the sharp spirit- 
stirring click is heard behind the scenes—the 
effect is instantaneous—it creates life under the 
ribs of death—it silences the tongues of count- , 
less women—on n’écoute que le ballet. The 
curtain draws up; the bounding pair dart for- 
ward from the opposite sides, like two separated 
lovers, Who, after long search, have found each | 
other again, nor do they seem to think of the | 
public, but only of each other ; the glitter of the 
gossamer costume of the Majo and Maja seems 
invented for this dance—the sparkle of the gold 
lace and silver filigree adds to the lightness of | 
their motions; the transparent, form-designing 
saya of the lady, heightens the charms of a| 
faultless symmetry which it would fain conceal : 
no cruel stays fetter her serpentine flexibility. 
They pause—bend forward an instant—prove | 
their supple limbs and arms; the band strikes 
up, they turn fondly towards each other, and | 
start into life, What exercise displays the ever- 
varying charms of female grace, and the contours | 
of manly form, like this fascinating dance? 
The accompaniment of the castanet gives em- 
ployment to their upraised arms. C’est, say the 
French, le pantomime d’amour. The enamored 
youth persecutes the coy, coquettish maiden ; 
who shall describe the advance—her timid re- | 
treat, his eager pursuit, like Apollo chasing 
Daphne? Now they gaze on each other, now 
on the ground ; now all is life, love, and action; 
now there is a pause—they stop motionless at a | 
moment, and grow into the earth. It carries all 
before it. There is a truth which overpowers | 
the fastidious judgment. Away, then, with the | 
studied grace of the French danseuse, beautiful, 
but artificial, cold and selfish as is the flicker of 
her love, compared to the real impassioned 
abandon of the daughters of the South! There 
is nothing indecent in this dance ; no one is tired 
or the worse for it; indeed its only fault is its 
being too short, for as Moliére says, ‘ Un ballet | 
ne saurait étre trop long, pourvu que la morale 
soit bonne, et la métaphysique bien entendue.’ 
Notwithstanding this most profound remark, the | 
Toledan clergy out of mere jealousy wished to | 
put the bolero down, on the pretence of im- | 
morality. ‘The dancers were allowed in evidence 
to ‘give a view’ to the court: when they began, 
the bench and bar showed symptoms of restless- 
ness, and at last, casting aside gowns and briefs, 
both joined, as if tarantula-bitten, in the irresist- 
ible capering—Verdict, for the defendants, with 
costs,” 

A Spaniard and his cigar are inseparable as 
a tarpaulin Jack and his grog. The Don 
smokes, the medico smokes, the cura, the mule-_ 
teer, the matador, all smoke; and the sefiora, | 
even, is suspected of an occasional sly puff of 
4 cigaretta, though this is against the Spanish | 
proprieties. ‘Tobacco is congenial to the quie- | 
tude of a Spaniard’s nature. He takes lovingly 
to an anodyne, whether in the form of politics, | 
religion, ora cigar. Asa cobbler is ever down | 
at the heel, and a tailor out at elbow, so the | 


Spaniard has ne 
Het vera 


cigar in his mouth. | 

te has not the most yb ngs of the de- | 
aghts of a genuine Havana with its scale of | 
choice flavors, adapted to every age, taste and | 
temperament, from the vigorous, strong bodied | 
galia, dear to the purse and the affections of | 
the initiated, to the meagre, mild Panatella, 
the beloved of weak stomachs and promature | 
- Cigar manufacturing is carried on | 





of his cigar by cutting it up, and by help of a 


Spaniard his inevitable destiny, and cigars 


the shape of a burning rope, for the benefit of 


|/when about to execute some Christinos at 


\last dying puff in this 


spectful bow, and went away smoking and 


in a good Havana; and secondarily, to gain 


and throughout, the vitality of interest that can 





. . . . | *. . . 
to a great extent in Spain. The buildings for | not being quite perfect—for having even some 


the purpose at Seville, Malaga, and Valencia, | physical defects. The heroine, though a 


are like palaces. The government monopo-| clever girl at times, does now and then incline 
lises the business. ‘This accounts for the | to be a stick—but all heroines, except Scott’s 
badness of the cigars, their dearness of price, | and Austen’s, are either sticks or impossibili- 
and the flourishing condition of the specula-| ties. A more interesting person is Margaret’s 
tive operations of the contrabandista. ‘Tobacco | patronizing friend Harriet, an imitation, but 
growing is prohibited in Spain, though the by no means a servile copy of Di Vernon, 
“weed” has been produced in perfection near held up neither for entire approval nor yet asa 
Malaga. A cigar, in the judgment of the | mere foil to the heroine. Some of the subor- 
Spanish connoisseur, gains in flavor, by lying dinates are very good, particularly Mr. Case- 
for a day between fresh lettuce leaves. A ment. He is a character often attempted—for 
Spaniard ordinarily lengthens out the pleasure alas! he is too often, for our sins, brought into 
contact with us in real life—but never so 
well drawn—the man ill-natured by instinct, 
‘who finds out your raws intuitively and 
touches them up implacably; or displays a 
miraculous ingenuity in creating them, if you 
are fortunate enough to have none. These 
men are the greatest pests of society. A 
clown in a drawing-room is bad enough, but, 
of the two, it is far better that a man should 
jostle you off a stair-case, or make a slop-bowl 
of your wife’s dress, than that he should 
always be treading on your moral toes (ut ita 
dicamus), or giving you a mental shower-bath 
at every word he utters. 

The only thing approaching to romance in 
the book is the sweet, foo sweet episode of 
_Aveline. Of Haveloc’s conduct towards this 
young lady we have heard so many different 
opinions expressed by friends whose judgment 
we respect, that we shall leave our readers to 
form their own, when the work is reprinted 
here. Apart from this half-volume, we have 
only groupings of real characters, not passions 

rsonified or figures introduced for effect. 
For instance, besides the one interfering rival, 
there must be of course a supernumerary or 
two for the heroine to refuse. Having occa- 
sion to introduce one of these, our author does 
not present us with an old, wicked, or repul- 
sive man. Onthe contrary, Mr. ast cage is 
an amiable young man of property, who sings 
and rides well—in short, a capital match for any 
but an intellectual woman. And so on through- 
out: the good people are not too good, and of 
interesting criminals, there are positively none 
at all. 

There is a decided individuality about the 
| book too, that makes us confident we shall be 

, . . able to tell whenever Miss or Mrs. writes 
Margaret Capel, a Novel. Richard Bentley: | again. Her tastes and sympathies come out 

London, 1846. ‘well. She has «a laudable love of horses, and 
Tue public taste in matters of fiction has been | an intelligent distaste for military men, at least 
so vitiated and be-devilled of late, by highly-|in society. For gentlemen of the navy she 
spiced and unhealthy French dishes, that a| has more favor, probably, we are inclined to 
quiet, rational, esthetic performance is sure to | think, from knowing less about them. Your 
appear insipid. We are much inclined to | fighting-man, whether by land or sea, may i- 
think if Miss Austen’s best novel were to! spire the poet and the orator, but he is not 


miniature volume, a blank book of thin paper, 
pure and innocent of literature, making it into 
cigarettes. To smoke is deemed by the 


must accordingly be lighted at all hazards. 
Boys patrol the street with a slow match in 


the public. At every lemonade shade there is 
a lighted rope, and in every house a chafing 
dish of lighted coal. It is related, “that Zu- 
malacarregui, the famous guerilla chieftain, 


Villa Franca, observed one (a schoolmaster) 
looking about, like Raleigh, for a light for his | 

Tite ; upon which the | 
General took his own cigar from his mouth, 
and handed it to him. The schoolmaster 
lighted his own, returned the other with a re- 


reconciled to be shot.” A wise man about to 
travel in Spain, will supply himself with a 
stock of cigars of the primest brand, primarily, 
for his own satisfaction, for there is pleasure 


the Spaniard’s heart, which, attacked—accord- 
to Uncle Toby’s approved manner of conduct- 
ing a siege—by tobacco smoke, is sure to sur- 
render. So much for the cigar. 

Spain is a good subject, and Mr. Ford has 
made the most of it. His book is character- 
istic of the land of the Cid and the Don, the 
Knight of La Mancha and Gil Blas. It has 


many a picturesque scene, much quiet humor, 


alone come from a writer full of his subject, 
and skilled in the art of making the best use 
of it. 





‘make its appearance now for the first time, it | likely to be an intellectual companion himself : 


would not command much attention. At any | brains are not his forte; indeed they are 
rate, here is the best novel of the Austen| rather in his way, save in the case of the few 
school we have ever seen, with real men and | master spirits who direct the mass. Your 
women, natural situations, brilliant dialogue ; ‘ensign or midshipman has, indeed, “ no busi- 
but there are no stage tricks in it, no startling | ness to think.” All you want of him is, that 
effects, no murders, adulteries or seductions,'he shall be a handsome or handsomeish 
and only one death of any sort—consequently | man, who can smile prettily and dance 
it has received very moderate praise in Eng- | tolerably well: stick him into a colored coat 
land, and no one in America seems aware of with plenty of gilt buttons, and all the young 
its existence. ladies cry out, “ Oh what a dear! and are 
Margaret Capel is evidently a lady’s produc- ready to march away after him like so many 
tion. It is one of those simple narratives of dashing white sergeants. 
everyday life, which your concocters and de-| We have often thought it a pity that our 
vourers of raw-head-and-bloody-bones stories great cities had no ornamental, fashionable 
despise, “because they are about ordinary regiments, like the “ Gyaards” in a 
people, such as any one could write,” just as How many young men of property and family, 
poetasters are under the delusion that “blank there are, quite as handsome and elegant as 
verse is so much easier to write than rhyme.” the “Gyaardsmen” aforesaid, and quite as 
The hero, Claude Haveloc, we like in spite of | unfit for any serious head or hand-work. If 
his fantastic name—like him all the better for | they had to parade and review soldiers for half 
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the day, it would keep them out of mischief at 
any rate, and they might be ornamental at 
night under the happy delusion that they had 
been useful in the morning. ; 
But we are straying away from our subject ; 
indeed, it is one of the agreeable peculiarities” 
of this novel, that it tempts its readers into 
continuous trains of thought. We conclude, 
then, by repeating our confident hope that 
Margaret Capel will find a republisher. True, 
it is a strictly national work, but the same 
objection would apply to Miss Austen’s and 
Miss Bremer’s. Nor are we blind to its de- 
fects—much cheap learning dragged in at 
wrong places ; considerable over minuteness in 
describing dresses and flowers ; and occasion- 
ally a weak bit of artifice, such as exhibiting 
the Norman-Cornish-named hero as “a de- 
scendant of the Norse vikings” (horse vikin 
it is printed in our copy, a blunder ludicrously 
suggestive of the “ Horse-Marines”). ‘Taking 
it as it is, there have been very, very few 
better novels written for the last six years. | 
May the author write another book soon, and | 
this one be, meantime, introduced in an acces- 
sible form to the American public. 





Passages from the History of Liberty. By | 
Samuel Eliot. Boston: Ticknor& Co. 18mo., 
pp. 278. 


“We have claims as Americans, upon History, 
that should be written anew for us, after our 
own principles of thought and action,” says Mr. 
Eliot, in the preface to his volume; and we 
welcome with pleasure an attempt to fulfil, in 
pert, these claims in the work before us. We 

y no means desire that the American historian 
should write only for Americans ; nor can he do 
so if he fulfil his task ina true spirit. The his- 
torian should be a writer for the world; he 
should not merely advance with the spirit of his 
age, he should be beyond it. The lessons which 
he draws from the past, should enable him to be 
a teacher in his turn. He should show how far 
the — is accomplishing, or even surpassing, 
the hopes of former generations; how far it is 
belying them. He should be, as it were, the 
prophet of his times. Hence, with every great 
advance in society, arises the need of a new and 
an enlightened historian. The age for the point- 
ed periods and half hidden sneers of Gibbon, 
and the heartless coldness of Hume, has gone by, 
and it is to such authors as Smyth and Arnold 
that we must look for the histories for our times. 

Mr. Eliot’s volume shows that he is a disciple 
of such men, and gives promise for the future 
which we trust he will not disappoint. The 
object of his present work is to bring some of the 
now almost forgotten passages from the History 
of Liberty, into clearer view; and to show the 
struggles of wise and devoted men in former 
times, to accomplish the deep desires of their 
hearts for liberty and truth. The work is mark- 
ed by a truly Christian and Catholic spirit, and 
it is rare that the writings of a young man give 
evidence of so extensive study, and of so culti- 
vated a mind. 

The first paper in the volume is on a subject 
of much interest, but one which has met with 
very little attention; the Lives and Works of 
early Italian reformers. Of one of them, Gio- 
vanni de Vicenza, Mr. Eliot writes as follows. 

** An Italian chronicler describes Gioveni as 
one who, ‘ pleasing to God and man, made many 
preachings throughout cities, villages, and 
camps; and with him was God.’ The scene of 
his greatest triumph was at Paquara, near Ve- 
rona. One of the last days in summer (the 28th 
of August, 1523), four hundred thousand people, 
as some say, and certainly a greater multitude 
than had ever before been gathered in Lombardy, 
assembled on the plains about the town. They 
came with magistrates and city ensigns from ail 
the surrounding States, and most, ‘ for reverence 
sake,’ were barefoot and bareheaded. In the 
midst of this far-stretching crowd, their prophet, 


| rence, was led forth, with two of his brethren, 


Giovanni di Vicenza, appeared upon a wooden 
latform, or rather observatory, built up ninety 
eet high. There he preached to them upon 

the words our Saviour spoke to His disciples: 

‘Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 

you,’ and even iron-hearted soldiers who were 

there and heard him, were persuaded to confess 
the shame of strife and the beauty of love among 
men. That his words, however received, might 
not be forgotten, Giovanni proclaimed a univer- 
sal treaty, comprehending all the chief cities of 
the north, which was accepted with solemn 

ledges by their peeple, gathered around him. 

The spirit of war and wrong seemed to be suc- 

cessfully exorcised; but it was only for a day 

that the shadow of peace rested upon Italy.” 

The next essay is on Wycliffe, a view of his 
character and influence; while it at the same 
time affords a well drawn picture of the state of 
his times. The style in this as in the other 
essays, is picturesque and striking, though 
marred by occasional obscurity and awkwardness 
of expression. 

The Reforms of Savonarola follows the account 
of those of Wycliffe, and from this we quote the 
narrative of his death. The good reformer, after 
a life full of noble self-sacrifice, and almost in- 
spired teachings, which had excited the fears of 
the Pope, and the jealousy of the rulers of Flo- 


todie. ‘*No one of these three was now un- 
faithful to the solemn memories, and the more 
solemn hopes which neither Popes, nor judges, 
nor devils could take from them. Among a 
crowd of witnesses came Savonarola, earnest as 





he was always, but serener in look, and gentler 
in manner than he seemed to the people when | 
they most revered him. A bishop proclaimed | 
that by authority of the Pope, Savonarola was | 
separated from the communion of the church | 
triumphant; but, ‘ Not so,’ answered the still | 
resolute friar, ‘ for only from the communion of | 
the church militant can the Pope separate me.’ | 


The three victims, stripped of their priestly | 
robes, were led forward to heer their sentence | 


repeated before all the people, and were then | 
taken tothe scaffold. Some one exhorted Savo- | 
narola to be of good cheer, for the works he had | 
done would not fail. ‘Man,’ he answered, | 
* hath no need of human praise to be contented, | 
nor is this life the time of glory.” The confessor, | 
who had been with him through his last hours, | 
asked if he had anything more to say. ‘No| 
mnore,’ was the calm reply, ‘than to ask your | 
prayers, and to entreat my followers to bear pa- | 
tiently the sufferings my death may bring them.’ | 
Memorable words of turgiveness and sacrifice! | 
The crowd shouted, as the monks were bound | 
by the executioner, that the time for the pro- | 
phet’s boasted miracle had come, and, lo! the 


ng 


commendation of the value of his undertaking, 
Appealed to in so good a cause they cordially 
responded ; and we have in this volume, besides 
the Christian and prudential maxims of the great 
Chief Justice, a number of papers from Chan- 
cellor Frelinghuysen, Hon, Senator Dayton, 
Judge Hall of Maryland, Senators Berrien, Cass, 
Ex-President Adams, Mrs. Madison, and others 
enforcing the leading topics of the book,—the 
study of the Bible and observance of the Sab- 
bath,—generally conveyed in an_ interesting 
manner, and well-calculated, by the introduction 
of personal anecdotes, to serve the ends in view. 
The Hon. Mr. Custis furnishes several pages 
upon the religious character of Washington, 
whose mother studied the ‘* Contemplations” of 
Hale. This fact alone should carry the book 
into every Sunday School and District Library 
in the country. We cordially commend this 
publication. 


Remains of the Rev. William Jackson, with 
a Brief Sketch of his Life and Character. by 
Rev. Wm. M. Jackson. New York: Stantord & 
Swords. 1847. 8vo., pp. 397. 


Tue subject of this memoir was born in Eng- 
land, where he early made the acquaintance of 
Leigh Richmond,—who came to his father’s 
house at Tutbury, one of a committee of thirty- 
three, to test the celebrated imposition of * the 
fasting woman,” Ann Moore. As all readers of 
the life of Leigh Richmond know, she was soon 
starved out of her ecclesiastical pretensions, In 
the 24th year of his age Mr. Jackson came to 
America, and in 1820 was ordained a deacon by 
Bishop Moore of Virginia. He was for several 
years Rector of St. Paul’s, Alexandria, and then 
succeeded Dr. Hawks in St. Stephen’s Parish, 
New York. He subsequently removed to Louis- 
ville, Ky., where, mainly by his exertions, the 
church of St. Paul’s was completed, and of 
which he died Rector in 1844. e are pleased 
to read a record like this of his last illness -— 
** On Sunday prayers were offered up for his re- 
covery, and affectionate allusions made to his 
illness by the ministers of the Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, and Roman Catholic 
churches of the city, and that without any so- 
licitation or suggestion on the part of Mr. Jack- 


_son’s friends.” His Letters and Sermons, pub- 


lished in this volume, exhibit a single-minded 
man, whose labors were constant in his sphere 
of duty, and whose thoughts seldom wandered 
outside of his daily walk. They might display 
other fruits—of eloquence and learning drawn 
from intercourse with the world, or intimacy 
with general literature—but the eye of friend- 
ship will not see the deficiency, The volume 
is accompanied by a portrait. 


American History: comprising Historical 


flames, just kindled, are driven back by a gust of | Sketches of the Indian Tribes ; a description of 
wind, and the miracle seems accomplished ; yet | American Antiquities, with an inquiry into 
not so, for again the fire rises fast, leaving still | their origin and the origin of the Indian tribes ; 





untouched Savonarola’s arm, outstretched it was 
seen, as if to bless his ungrateful people.” 

The concluding essay is upon the Wars of the 
Communities in Castile, another of those periods 
of history, of which most men have lost the re- 
membrance. 


Wisdom for the Young. The Advice of 
Chief Justice Hale, with Opinions of Distin- 
guished Americans, on the Bible and the 
Sabbath. Edited by L. D. Dewey. New York: 
J.C. Riker, 129 Fulton street. 1847. 12mo, 
pp. 400. 


Two worthy motives have governed the com- 
piler in the preparation of this excellent volume 
—a patriotic desire to form the habits and opi- 
nions of American youth according to the high 

rinciples and conduct of the wise and virtuous 

ale, and the discharge of a personal debt of 
gratitude to a book which he read in early life, 
and which he has always valued. To get the 
public attention fixed upon the sterling writings 
of Hale, Mr. Dewey hit upon the plan of a 
circular letter to various eminent persons in the 
country whose lives would give their opinions 
weight, to obtain from them an additional re- 





History of the United States, with Appendices 
showing its connexion with European History ; 
History of the present British Provinces ; His- 
tory of Mexico ; and History of Texas brought 
down to the time of its admission into the Ame- 
rican Union. By Marcius Willson, author ot 
School History of the United States, &c. New 
York: Mark H. Newman & Co., 1847. Svo., 
pp. 672. 


Ir is enough to say of this work that in dili- 
gence, clearness of arrangement, and compact- 
ness of information, this work keeps the pro- 
mise of the title page. It is an eminently useful 
work, the more particularly from the fact of 
containing a narrative of those very recent events 
which, though they dwell more or less in every 
one’s inemory, and are to be found partially in 
every newspaper, are so very difficult to get a 
connected view of at once in an accessible form. 
The facts of the history of Texas, which are 
here brought together at sufficient length, are of 
this description. For the first time, we believe, 
the account of American antiquities, as well 
the mounds of the west as the discoveries of 
Stephens and Catherwood in Central America, 
is given in a convenient abridgment. The 
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history of the Indian tribes in the same way is 
made accessible. Appendices to the earlier pe- 
riods of American history supply a contempora- 
ry narrative of English history, chiefly in its 
relations to the colonies, &c. The public seals 
of the United States are carefully described and 
illustrated, and even their size given in a highly 
interesting and valuable chapter. In addition 
also to a strict method in the sequence of the 
different portions of the work, a neat marginal 
analysis accompanies each page, so that the 
reader may gather at a glance the nature and 
extent of the information offered to him. The 
plan of the wood cuts, one hundred and twenty- 
nine in number, is well contrived and well 
carried out. They are introduced not for show 
or ornament, but simply for their use, and come 
in just where most needed, a miniature chart, a 
map of a battle, the outline of a harbor, the 
plan of a ruin, &c.,&c. A progressive series 
of maps exhibits the state of the country em- 
braced in the United States at different periods. 
The whole in fact is a good specimen of the 
characteristic American tact and industry in the 
preparation of school books, books of reference, 
&e. 

An Address delivered on the occasion of as- 
suming the Chair, as President, at the first 


regular meeting of the New York Academy of 


Medicine. By John Stearns, M.D. New York: 
Henry Ludwig: 1547. Pamphlet, pp. 13. 


Turis commonplace address has neither learn- 
ing, power of argument, beauty of sentiment, nor 
force of rhetoric. The following is the very 
perfection of trite conventionalism in thought 
and expression, where the writer runs to our old 
acquaintances, the dark ages, ever ready ina 
literary emergency. 

“Impositions of the worst character were 
most prevalent in those dark ages of ignorance 
and error, When medical science was enveloped 
in the same dense obscurity that enshrouded 
every species of science and literature—when 

agic incantations, and every kind of absurd 
imposture, were practised upon a debased com- 
munity, and the practice of medicine almost ex- 
clusively confined to the clergy—when with 
passive obedience the people submitted to their 
diction, and took their medicine, and imbibed 
their dogmas, with entire devotion to those who 
controlled their faith. In such a degraded state 
of society there was some apology for imposture, 
and fora deluded people. But in the present 
civilized and refined condition of the world, 
when literature and science have made rapid 
strides towards the summit of perfection—when 
bigotry and persecution are yielding to the pre- 
valence of truth, and to pure and vital religion— 
when medical science assumes a prominent 
place in the Temple of Fame—when the prac- 
tice of physic and surgery never before attained 
to such unrivalled success—when diseases, be- 
fore deemed incurable, now promptly yield to 
the skill of the scientific and judicious practi- 
tioner—when surgery has attained an unrivalled 
eminence in the performance of operations 
deemed impossible, until their perfect success 
was practically demonstrated by some of our own 
members, who have thereby justly earned im- 
perishable renown—when a thirst for improve- 
ment in science, literature, and the arts, per- 
vades every class in society,—then, at this en- 
lightened period of the world, arose a Hahne- 
mann, a Dickson, a Priessnitz, and a host of 
others, so numerous as richly to merit the name 
of * Legion.’ ” 

This is a fair specimen of the whole Address, 
which is quite below the dignity of the N. Y. 
Academy of Medicine. 


New York University Magazine. No. 1. 
a 1847. New York : Taylor & Co. ; Henry 
ernot, 


“ Hore springs eternal in the human breast” 
among the projectors of College Magazines. 
This is certainly as clever a specimen of the 
class as we have seen in a long while. It is 
generally written in a good English style, and 

















reasonably free of pedantry. The choice of sub- 
jects is less laudable. Is it necessary that No. 1 
of all these College issues should be provided 
for, with ** a Dutch Tale of the Last Century ?” 
The defence of Scott’s Lord of the Isles isa 
novel and well prepared view of that poem. Is 
Mrs. Gardiner, whom we find among the con- 
tributors, an undergraduate ? We don’t recollect 
her name in the catalogue. With the best 
wishes for the conductors of this new undertak- 
ing, we suggest to them to select subjects coming 
under their own observation ; an account of Mr. 
Janitor Smith, a street scene round the corner, 
the children in the Park, rather than the old 
traditional bookish topics of the English Maga- 
zines. The communications, to exhibit the 
growing minds within the Institution, should be 
strictly confined to the Under-Graduates. In 
this way they can make a capital and character- 
istic magazine. 


The Traveller: or, Wonders of Nature. 
New York: M. W. Dodd. 1847. 24mo., 
pp. 202. 

Tue plan of this little juvenile work,—appa- 
rently areprint from an English original,—is 
the narrative of a traveller to a party of children 
of the various wonders of mountains, volcanoes, 


precipices, caverns, earthquakes, deserts, rivers, | 


cataracts, &c., all of which topics are treated of 
in successive chapters. It is illustrated with 
several woodcuts, is of a religious cast, and ge- 
nerally interesting to the young. 


The Sunday School Teacher's Companion. 
New York: Stanford & Swords. 1847. 32mo., 
pp. 203. 


A MANUAL compiled chiefly from the writ- 
ings of J. Morison, J. A. James, and the Family 
Visitor, a late periodical of the General Protest- 
ant Episcopal Sunday School Union, 


Meditations on the Lord’s Prayer. By A. 
Bonnet, author of *‘ The Family of Bethany,” 
&c. New York: Robert Carter. 1847. 1Smo., 
pp. 241. 

A TRANSLATION from the French of a de- 
votional work, written with the enthusiasm and 
earnestness of the popular pulpit in the nation 
from which it is derived. It forms a well print- 
ed volume of Carter’s Cabinet Library. 


The Great Commandment. By the author 
of “The Listener,’ ‘* Christ our Example,” 
&e. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1847. i8mo., 
pp. 250. 


THERE are many direct appeals in this 
volume, but the style needs chastening. It 
exhibits an over-familiarity with sacred things: 
the unconscious effect, it may be, of habit, and 
an eagerness to impress truths upon the heart. 
We think the result better gained in the end by 
a style of greater severity. The appeal should 
be made oftener to humility, less to confidence. 





LOVE'S PLEADING. 
BY MRS. MARY E. HEWITT. 
Speak tender words, mine own beloved! to 





me— 

Call me thy lily—thy imperial one! 
That like the Persian, breathes adoringly 

Its fragrant worship ever to the sun. 


Speak tender words, lest doubt with me prevail— 
Call me thy rose! thy queen rose! throned 
apart— 
That all unheedful of the nightingale, 
Folds close the dew within her burning heart. 


For thou’rt the sun that makes my heaven fair, 
Thy love, the blest dew that sustains me here; 
And like the plant that hath its root in air, 
I only live within thy atmosphere. 


Look on me with those soul-illumined eyes, 
And murmur low in love’s entrancing tone— 
Methinks the angel-lute of Paradise 
Had never voice so thrilling as thine own ! 


Say I am dearer to thee than renown, 
My praise more treasured than the world’s ac- 
claim ; 
Call me thy laurel! thy victorious crown ! 
Wreathed in unfading glory round thy name. 


Breathe low to me each pure, enraptured 
thought, 
While thus thy arms my trusting heart en- 
twine ; 
Call me by all fond meanings love hath wrought, 
But oh, Ianthis! ever call me thine! 


PROF. MITCHELL’S LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY. 
Ovr good citizens had a fair opportunity last 
| week to gratify their curiosity as to the three 
remarkable astronomic topics of the day—the 
| great ‘Telescope of Lord Rosse, the Planet Le 
Verrier, and the Central Sun of Maedler. 
These were the subjects of as many lectures 
| delivered by Prof. Mitchell of the Cincinnati 
| Observatory. We never had the gratification 
,of hearing a more charming lecturer. He 
| makes, to use his own expression as to the 
discovery of Le Verrier, “ everything as clear 
as daylight.” His evident enthusiasm, his 
| Spontaneous manner, and directness of illus- 
| tration, made hima favorite with the audience; 





} and the same qualities no doubt stood him in 
| good stead while struggling to build the Ob- 
| servatory at Cincinnati, getting contributions 
in the form of ham and bacon, and exchanging 
these for building material. 

In the lecture on Lord Rosse’s Telescope, 
the lecturer gave an idea of the vast space- 
penetrating power of the instrument, by com- 
paring it to the unaided eye. That by using 
in succession these artificial eyes, of greater 
and greater power, the distances of those ob- 
jects in the heavens that are most remote may 
be approximated. In this way Sir W. Her- 
| schel estimated the dimensions of that starr 
| cluster in which our system is situated, pect | 
ing through the Milky Way till the empty 
|Tegions of space were reached. Then, turn- 
| ing from the galaxy, other clusters, the lectur- 
er told us, were revealed to the telescope, each 
|in number and constitution like our Milky 
Way, universes of stars. And the number of 
these congresses of suns was equal to the 
number of visible stars the eye might view 
watching the heavens from evening till dawn. 
The appliances to the telescope, whereby the 
slight motions of the stars were measured, and 
the clockwork which held the telescope fixed 
on the same object, were beautifully illus- 
trated. 

The lecture on Le Verrier was equally happy. 
The tribute of praise paid to the great astro- 
nomer was heartfelt, and the audience were 
quite disposed to join their approbation. The 
first instance in which Le Verrier gave proof 
of his power over the instruments of ra 
was in calculating the elements of the orbit of 
Mercury, and the time when that planet would 
make its transit over the disc of the sun. This 
was the first astronomic event observed by 
Prof. Mitchell at the institution he had so la- 
boriously founded at Cincinnati, each stone of 
which he had toiled so hard to raise. But the 
moment that was to repay the discouragements 
and the toils of the builder was at hand. The 
telescope was fixed at the proper point on the 
edge of the sun’s disc, and five minutes before 
the time fixed by the analyst, the observer took 
his post, in breathless anxiety; he waited ; 
three times he asked how much time was to 
spare; at length, just sixteen seconds from the 
time predicted, the dark form of the planet 
rolled upon the burning disc of the sun. It 
happened that this was the only place where 
an observation was possible. At all the great 
observatories of Europe clouds concealed the 
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sun’s face, and the first success of Le Verrier 
is connected with the western city. The 
result of the labors of the French astronomer, 
in the crowning discovery of the age, is well 
known, and the various steps and the reason- 


ing of each were elegantly explained by Prof. 
Mitchell. 
BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 

Supreme Court Decision on the License Law— 

The Prose Writings of Milton—* The Age 

of Pitt and For” —Literary News. 

Bosron, March 18, 1547. 

Tus good city is at present singularly deficient 
in materials for a letter. There is not only no 
literary news, but not even a respectable robbery 
or interesting murder. The only thing which 
promises a stir, is the late decision of the Su- | 
preme Court, declaring the constitutionality of | 
the Massachusetts license law. By this law no 
intoxicating drinks can be sold in less quantities | 
than twenty-eight gallons—which would be | 
rather a lerge nipper, even for the Belgian giant. | 
Violators of the law are prosecuted daily ; and | 
the penalties are carrying doubt and dismay into 
the empire of Sling. 
comes home to men’s business and p 
will ere long find expression throug 








free will — soon a ** Speech for the 


It is a subject which | lishers have announced it. 


his own energy into his reader, and his works 
are not only an armory whence to draw the 
weapons of argument and learning, but a foun- 
tain from which vital strength may be derived. 
Wherever you find a man who connects litera- 
ture with life, you will find one who appreciates 
Milton’s prose. To a person who considers 
literature merely as an elegant recreation, as a 
** taste,” his works are monstrously irregular, 
overrun with scurrility, and deficient in what he 
is pleased to call “style.” Mr. Hillard de- 
serves high praise for devoting so many lectures 
to overturn the contented stupidity of some 
readers, and the ignorance of others. He read 
copiously from Milton’s various prose writings. 
In that mnagnificent passage where the great poet 
represents the Apocalypse as the majestic image 
of a drama, “ shutting up and intermingling her 
solemn scenes and acts with a seven-fold cho- 
rus of hallelujahs and harping symphonies,”— 
the audience must have felt that the force and 
beauty of English prose could no further go. 

I have lately seen an English book, published 
by Newby, of London, entitled the “ Age of 
Pitt and Fox,” which would bear reprinting 
here, though I cannot see that any of our pub- 
It gives a consecu- 


alates, and | tive account of English politics from the close 
the press. | 
Some Miltonic gentleman, full of patriotism and | 


of the American to the commencement of the 
Peninsular war, and is full of matter interesting 
to all students of history. The great parlia- 


iberty of Unlicensed Drinking ;” and the nine- | mentary battles between the parties of Fox and 
penny novelists will find, in a representation of | Pitt are described with much power, and evince 


the agonies of men tormented wich a thirst for 


a close study of the principles at issue, and the 


rum and gin, new materials for intense composi- | characters of the statesmen engaged in the con- 


tion and thrilling romance. 


| flict. 


The remark of Carlyle, that England 


Mr Hilldtd’s late lectures on Milton have | since the time of Cromwell has been governed 
been chiefly devoted to a consideration of the | by Sir Jabesh Windbag, whose faith was con- 


prose works. He has given interesting abstracts | 
of the “ Reformation in England,” “ The Rea- 
son of Church Government urged against Prela- 
ty,” ** Areopagitica,” ‘‘The Tenure of Kings | 
and Magistrates,” and Milton’s various writings 
on Divorce. For a succession of evenings he 
has held the almost breathless attention of his 
immence audience on such apparently un- 
promising themes as these. 
selves, though but little read, are among the 
greatest products of the English mind, and the 
neglect into which they have fallen is a satire 
on the national taste. The ignorance of English 
scholars regarding them is,remarkable. War- 
burton, in one of his controversial works, filched 
one of the most splendid and best known passa- 
ges in the “ Areopagitica,” and Bishop Lowth, 
his opponent, ridiculed the passage, but did not 
discover the plagiarism. ‘here is avile cant 
current about style, which closes the best books 
to a majority of readers. We are told from our 
infancy by persons who lead public taste, that 
Dryden was the first English author who knew 
how to write prose, that Addison was the se- 
cond, and Dr Johnson the third. This opinion 
proves that our critics heretofore have been 
men of ‘‘ third-rate abilities and first rate in- 
capacity ;’ men whose tameness of feeling and 
mediocrity of mind disqualified them to appre- 
ciate whatever was grand and vital in literature. 
The truth is that the greatest writers of English 
prose are Bacon, Hooker, Milton, Taylor, Bar- 
row, South and Burke, for they impressed the 
image of their great minds on their style, and 
made it, in form and essence, a reflection of their 
powers. 
not a great man. Style is the measure of an 
author's abilities, ‘‘as the waves of the sea 
answer to the winds that call them up.” 

In the case of Milton the influence of elegant 
essayists and men of taste has been especially 
pernicious on English readers. In his prose he 
shows himself a master of every species of 
composition from the most sublime to the most 
familiar ; every page teems with felicities of 
expression; wit, satire, fancy, imagination, pas- 
sion, even pathos, are all there; and behind all 
there is a force of individual being, urging 
everything forward to the object, which is un- 
matched among prose writers, and resembles 
the unwearied fire of Demosthenes. He breathes 


The works them- | 


No man can write a great style who is | 





densed in the maxim that “ paragraphs and 
plausibilities will bring votes,” is to some ex- 
tent confirmed by this book, though its author 
might be shocked by such an inference being 
drawn from his statements. 

There is little literary news. Ticknor & Co. 
have just issued the fourth edition of Longfel- 
low’s Hyperion, in a handsome duodecimo. 
This is altogether the most richly ornamented 
of the author’s prose, and is laden with im- 
agery and sentiment. Have you seen Bulwer’s 
letter, in which he questions the decisions pass- 
ed by the critics on his ** Lucretia,” and shows 
that the public were wrong in not admiring the 
novel? Will the “ water cure” meet his 
present case, healing the hurts of wounded 
vanity as it did the ills of imperfect digestion ? 

CONNOCOCHEGUE. 
Iw a Review of Mr. Gibbs’s “Memoirs of the 
Administration of Washington and John Adams,” 
in the American Review for December, 1846, a 
statement is quoted from one of Oliver Wolcott's 
letters, that Congress was ‘“‘ to go to the Indian 
place with a long name on the Potomac.” This 
says the Reviewer, ‘‘is the site of the present 
city of Washington, then bearing the Indian 
name of Connocochegue.” 
- In the first number of The Literary World 
is a condensed report of a paper read at a meet- 
ing of the New York Historical Society, Jan- 
vary 19th, by Joseph B. Varnum, Jr., styled 
** Notices of the History of the Federal Seat of 
Government.” In this it is said, “‘a site on the 
Susquehanna was talked of and finally the 
present district determined on, which then went 
by the name of Connocochegue.” 

Now, the incidental remark of the American 
reviewer seemed hardly to call for the trouble of 
correction ; but when the error avowed in it is 
gravely repeated in a historical disquisition be- 
fore a learned society, which we are told is to be 
published with its proceedings at the close of the 
year, a regard for the truth of our national an- 
nals demands that the historian should be set 
right in his facts. 

My own motive is quite a personalone, I can- 
not complacently see a creek in whose waters I 
have fished, and from whose banks I have shot 
at Terrapin by the week together, from whose 
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Te, 
banks one of the fair daughters of Maryland 
came to those of the Genesee, as my wife, thus 
carelessly treated as a legendary stream, whose 
name had faded from the memory of man, to be 
recalled for a moment by the New York Historj- 
cal Society, from the gulf of oblivion. 

The truth is this. The Conocochegue or 
Connogocheague (its last syllable is pronounced 
by its neighbors jig) is a creek which, rising in 
Franklin county, Pennsylvania, flows across th. 
State of Maryland and empties into the Potomac 
at Williamsport, where the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal cross it upon a beautifnl aqueduct. 

The town of Williamsport derives its name 
from General Otho Williams, of the Revolution- 
ary army, its founder, and was proposed by him 
to General Washington, as the site of the Fede- 
ral Government, and had been in fact adopted 
when Wolcott wrote the letter quoted by the 
American Review. Inducements were, how- 
ever, held out by Carrol and his co-proprietors 
of the District of Columbia, in large grants of 
land on the site of the present city of Washing. 
ton, which led to the relinquishment of the de- 
sign to locate the capital at the junction of the 
Connocochegue and Potomac. 

Among the advantages which Williamsport 
presented, is the close proximity of an admirable 
site for a national armoury, which Washington 
designed to establish within a bend of the Con- 
nocochegue about two miles distant from that 
town. The creek there makes a circuit of some 
two or three miles, while the chord of the arc is 
very short, so that a race way could easily be 
cut through which would furnish abundant 
water. The enclosed space is now familiarly 
called by the dwellers thereabouts, High Ger- 
many, where I can certify that fat partridges are 
to be shot, and upon the competent authority oi 
my wife that whortleberries and dewberries do 
most luxuriate. An inspection of any map of 
Maryland or any tolerably large map of the 
United States will show the location, if not the 
name of High Germany, and it twill show at its 
full length, along the creek not at all obsolete, 
not a consonant dropped nor a vowel obliterat&, 
the name of Connococheague. 

Though styled a creek, it would pass with any 
reasonable man for a very respectable river—(my 
wife in her blindness calls the Genesee a creek) 
and does it’s honest day’s-work in the world by 
turning the wheels of more flouring mills and 
lumber mills than I know of. 

Had Connocochegue (I like to dwell on its 
rolling syllables) been made the seat of Govern- 
ment, one consequence would have been that the 
capital would not have been taken and the public 
buildings burned during the late war—the enemy 
could not have pushed his expedition so far into 
the interior—Diis aliter visum. 

I trust I have established the fact that Conno- 
cochegue is not Goose-creek. As a point of 
oernicn learning—if any of the fellows of 
the Historical Society desire to pursue the inves- 
tigation, I respectfully refer them to General 
Otho Williams (son of the Revolutionary Gene- 
ral), of Hagerstown, Maryland, from whom I de- 
rived my information, E. 

Rochester, February 18, 1847. 














Miiscellanp. 


A REVIEWER sarcastically apologises to his 
American countrymen for calling their atten- 
tion to the manners and customs of a race o! 
people whom the settlement of the northwest- 
ern boundary question has effectually stripped 
of all interest, by placing them within the 
limits of our own country. Imagine them 
foreigners, says he, and forgive the imperti- 
nence. The time has been when this would 
have proved a rash expectation on the part of 
the reviewer. Write about Rome tor the 
thousandth time you would be praised ; talk of 
the Queen and Pitees Albert you would be 
listened to; travel abroad and come back like 
Tom Thumb you would be a lion, the smaller 
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; write washy imitations of Tenny- | secret of the success being in nine cases out 
son you would be counted a poet; imitate | of ten, merely a judicious envelopment of com- 
Sheridan Knowles and you might pass for a) monplace ; while true worth, real invention, 
F ist ; lay the scene of your story on the | are not only neglected, but sometimes abso- 
Rhine and you were up for a novelist ; but, if | lutely kicked aside as worthless. We have 
in a temporary hallucination you compromised seen this so often as almost to despair of pure 
yourself by rashly thinking there were art, but it is the complaint of all countries and 
men and women with actual souls in them all times. A few years since, two paintings 
around you, and put anything about them in by Dubufe were the rage, Adam and Eve. 
your comedies and tragedies ; if you descended | Journalists, divines, women, all ran to the ex- 
to the vulgarity of recognising your wife in hibition rooms— the measure of the public 
company, OF admitted in your books that you | taste seemed to be gauged exactly. To have 
had trodden the pavement of New York or suggested that we had at that very moment 
glanced at the woods of Hoboken; in fine if | native artists working in a far higher spirit 
you did 


self included, blots on the surface of a world | have such artists, and they do not get much 
made for Europeans, you were quietly set aside better treatment now, when there are no dis- 
as an impertinent and proscribed as a fool. tracting Adam and Eves. For the benefit of 
Don’t disgrace your walls, was the creed of the reputation of such men as Page, we quote 
those not very distant times, with a picture by a few remarks from the last number of the 
a native artist; prefer the great masters, and | North British Review, on “ Adam and Eve.” 
be cheated by a dirty second hand broker rather They will admit of a wider application. 
than look a countryman of genius in the face ;/  «* We cannot give our readers a better example 
if you take stock in a new theatre see that the | of what is here said regarding imitation than in 
manager is a foreigner; if you subscribe to two pictures which many of them must have 
a newspaper look out for one with an English | seen,—Adam and Eve, by Dubufe,—the Tempta- 
editor, supported by a corps fresh from the tion and Expulsion. These pictures have been 
ouses of London—it will secure you seen by nearly a million and a halt of men and 
from native prejudices; if you buy a knife or | pre a oe gem he sono kag 
o.. 2 owners, e spoken 0 y all SO Or peo- 
. book er af ovateant, be sure that it is made | ple as pondcties of high art, as full of benaty 
. ae Britain. \and moral power, and yet, as from the known 
“* Ardent 


—— that we are,” says the re- we may sometimes infer the unknown, especial- 
viewer to whom we allude, in the preface to an ly if it be opposite,—from the false the true, 


interesting article in the last number of the we would give asa help to any one desiring to 
Southern Quarterly on the Madawaska settle- | have an idea of great and good painting, to think 
ment, * how feelingly we speak of the melan- | of it as the reverse of this Paradise Lost accord- 
choly monuments of departed greatness around | ing to Dubufe. It is simply, we hope, to the 
Luxor and Karnac, the mournful ruins of the | cleverness of the imitation, and the power of 
Coliseum and Parthenon, and the desolate heaps | the mere subject, owing to our Bibles and Mil- 
of Babylon and Palmyra, whilst totally ignorant ton, that these pictures owe their singular suc- 
of the most interesting portions of the land that | cess. Of ideas of any kind they are utterly des- 
we love so well. Fond enthusiasts about our |titute. Eve, the mother of mankind, she who 
native country, how many of its wild, beauti- | was ‘wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best,’ as 
ful, and picturesque regions are totally unknown | well as ‘ fairest of her daughters,’ is, if she can 
to us, while with the topography of every sand ‘rightly be called anything, an awkward imbecile 
drift in Arabia, every ravine in Tartary, and | girl, with a very white skin and very soft blue 
every jungle in India, we are so intimately ac- | eyes, 

quainted, Proud boasters of home literature, 
who amongst us ever reads an American book of | 
travels, written by an American? Meanwhile | 
the high, the low, the learned, the ignorant, all 
classes and all conditions, voraciously devour the 
French tourist’s flippant observations upon 
dress, and are marveliously interested in the 


** Adam, ‘the goodliest man of men since 
born,’ is either a showy perrequier, with his 
hair and beard well cared for, or more likely a 
|erack dragoon, equally well shaped and stupid, 
}and who, as the favorite model of the Parisian 
| artists, has stood, or lain, or moved, in all con- 
: <p - . | ceivable conditions, as every conceivable hero in 
roma gourmand’s circumstantial details of the | jistory, Scripture, mythology, medieval ro- 
different viands upon which he regaled in his /mance, and that most singular product of the 
rambles, mixed up with his learned disquisi- -humaa mind—the French drama. He is re- 
tions upon the sublime science of cookery; We| presented with skin distressingly clean, and 
are touched with the deepest compassion at his | fingers such as the keeper of the garden was 
pathetic lament that in ‘a land of brooks of | not likely to have, sitting, and turning his eyes 
Jas of fountains and depths that gush out of | away from Eve, and looking up with an air of 
f “es and hills,’ he could not procure a mouth- | janguid surprise and despair, as if at that mo- 
ul of salad to quench his burning thirst. ‘ment he had heard the great bell of the Inva- 

. . of 7 | lides tolling his hour, and was puzzled a good 

“* We have thought that afew might be interest- | deal how to get out of that incoherent paradise, 
ed in an account of this strange eo ar It is to so as to reach his barracks intime. The Expul- 
be hoped that the fact of the Madawaskans | sion is better in this respect, that it has some 
having been but recently incorporated in the\ action, which is always interesting, and the 
Union will be a sufficient apology for our at- | drawing is really better as well as more showy, 
tempting a task so unpopular with our coun- | but it is just as destitute of ideas. The devil we 
trymen, The indulgent reader can still con- | could not make out at first, till we saw him ap- 
sider them foreigners, and we earnestly hope | parently hanging and burning at the same time, 
will be generous enough to fancy that we were | with a Byronic grin upon his face. 
born across the water, hate republics, under- 
stand gastronomy, sport imperial and moustache, 
and do, therefore, combine in ourselves the 


high qualifications of English and French 
tourists,”’ 


** And one million and a half of people have 
seen this! and £30,000, or more, has been 
spent! its only merit is in its being a success- 
ful imitation of the color of the skin and the 
form of a man and woman, who are not so much 
naked as without their clothes, and what is 
more, they are rather pictures—the Temptation 
—of a wax model of Adam and Eve,—the Ex- 
pulsion—of two statues of the same. We would 
have no hesitation as to our taking all our fami- 


_ It is constantly happening that the public 
is all agog after some tremendous pulpit orator, 
popular writer or fashionable painting, the 


* “ A “witish traveller complained at a dinner given re- 
cently in New York city, that in all Oregon he ould not 
find & morsel of salad to allay his stringent thirst. 











not treat Americans as Pariahs, your-, would have subjected one to ridicule. Yet we 


'with him who wrote the book of Genesis or 
the Paradise Lost. But we protest against such 
‘treatment of such a subject. No man has a 
‘right to publish, and no public has a right to re- 
ward, such a production to such an extent. No 
man but one of the highest imagination, the 
purest mind, could bring before the world an 
Adam or an Eve, that would equal the idea al- 
most every person of sensibility and sense has of 
our great parents, either from our Bibles, or from 
Milton, or from our instinctive thoughts; and 
when he did treat it, he would put forth all his 
_power, and would conceal and suggest much 
that he would despair to express.” 


| 


Tue London Atheneum introduces to its 
readers a new novel of ancient Eastern ro- 
mance, which it declares worthy of the suc- 
cession in the brilliant line of Moore’s Epicu- 
rean, Lockhart’s Valerius, Croly’s Salathiel, 
D'Israeli’s Alroy. The title of the novel is 
“ Azeth, the Egyptian.” Queens and hand- 
maidens, priests and warriors, love, prophecy, 
and ambition ; Amasis, Psammetichus, Nito- 
cris, Taia, and Lysinoé, relieve one another in 
this pleasant spectacle. The description of 
the Theban Dancing Girls almost supplies the 
place of a fine painting. 

** In a large and luxuriantly furnished room, 
sat, or rather reclined, on long low couches— 
half buried in their soft cushions and enveloped 
in their painted hangings—three girls of the 
most exquisite shape and beauty. A peculiarity 
of dress, expression, and demeanor, bespoke 
them professors of a different mode of life to 
that one of staid and grave modesty characteris- 
tic of the Egyptian women. There was a free- 
dom in their glances, and a voluptuousness in 
their gestures, which have ever been the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the maiden followers of 
the dance and the song. Their dress, of the 
lightest materials, scarcely concealing the form 
it covered, fell to their feet in loose gauzy folds 
—now wafting into a kind of cloud-like misty 
envelope, through whose white haze the shroud- 
ed figure was but dimly visible, like the flower 
seen at twilight—now clinging tight, revealing 
each faint motion of the well formed limbs, as 
the silver-ankled maidens bounded through the 
air. Their hair was plaited into a profusion of 
narrow strings, secured in two larger clusters 
and tied together at the ends with cords orna- 
mented with small blue and gold balls; and 
this was one distinguishing mark of their call- 
ing. About the chamber were strewn various 
musical instruments. Here lay a double pipe of 
box-wood, with the ivory mouth-piece set 
round with emeralds, and the whole instrument 
highly carved and ornamented. There, was a 
lyre of four cords, turned into the sliape of a 
gazelle; the case inlaid with ivory and ebony 
in alternate squares, like a tesselated pavement ; 
|while inlaid in turn upon these were narrow 
strips of gold, forming a pattern of volutes and 
scrolls. By the side of the lyre was a pair of 
_small hollow wooden cymbals, or aed i the 
leathern thongs of which were richly embroi- 
‘dered with silver and many-colored threads, to 
make them more fit for the gentle hands of the 
'dainty minstrels; and a little further off stood a 
harp, surmounted by a beautifully carved female 
head, intended to represent the Foreign Athor, 
the too lovely Helen of Troy. Beneath a large 
chair, and playing with a ball, lay a small Indian 
goat, with its long soft hair glistening like the 
silks of Serica, and its bright eyes gazing u 
with a languid expression ; a monkey chattered 
on a spacious frame, or perch; and reposing on 
a square rug, slept a stealthy, crafty ichneumon. 
The furniture of the room was luxurious in its 
character, though not costly. The woods were 
of native growth; the gilding but in small por- 
tions; the stuffs with which the double chairs, 
and low couches and stools, were covered, were 


| not of the best manufacture, though their bright 
ly, wife and daughters, to see a picture of this | colors and graceful disposition amply compen- 
subject, when it comes from a man like-minded | sated for their want of intrinsic value; the 
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small, square, or oblong carpets were not from | 
the best looms of the Memphite or Theban | 
workman, not to speak of their being the pro- | 
duce of the distant Lydian, as was usual with | 
the richer classes; but they were in great num- | 
bers, and piled up in most pleasurable places of | 
re . The maidens themselves were dazzling 
with glittering trinkets. Round their swelling | 
waists were zones of beads, and stall bells that | 
tinkled as they moved, and served as harmoni- 
ous symphonies or accompaniments, clashing in 
time to the measure of the music, and to the 
speed or slowness of the dance. Gold and pre- 
cious stones from the emerald mines and the 
mines of Ethiopia, were twined among the 
glossy braids of their raven hair—glistening 
there like stars through the darkness of the 
night. Collars encircled their smooth throats ; 
chains rested on their soft necks; bands cinc- | 
tured their arms, and rings kissed each taper, | 
rosy finger ; while anklets clanked musically as | 
they walked. Their hands and feet, stained with 
a deep rose color, blushed like pink lily buds, 
or the blossoms of the Indian sweet-scented 
malati, when the sunshine first wakes them to 
life and love. Their large lustrous eyes were 
made still more beautiful, by the aid of the 
black powder with which the lids were tinged, 
and their full, richly red lips looked more love- 
ly from the dark shade which was on the short 
and upper lip. They lay on their couches, the 
three most beauteous of all the beauteous The- 
ban dancing girls: the three fairest of a band 
where each was fair as a very incarnation of the 
Spirit of Beauty.” 


We published last week, the critical matter 
of fact account of the newly issued posthumous 
volume of Southey’s “ Doctor,” from the Lon- 
don Atlas. That journal continues the subject 
with the following inviting passages : 

* Amongst the most curious things in the book 
are the Doctor's reveries and speculations on the 
letter D. He is infinitely delighted by the dis- 
covery of its powers :— 

“** DANIEL DOVE. 

“*D. D. it was upon his linen and his seal. | 
D. D., he used to say, designated the highest de- | 

ee in the highest of the sciences, and he was_ 

). D. not by the forms of a University, but by 
Nature or Destiny. 

** ¢ Besides, he maintained, that the letter D | 
was the richest, the most powerful, the most | 
fortunate letter in the alphabet, and contained in 
its form or origin more mysteries than any other. | 

*** It was a potential letter under which all | 
powerful things were arranged; Dictators, De- | 
spots, Dynasties, Diplomas, "octors, Domina- | 
tions ; eds and Donations and Decrees; | 
Dioptrics and Dynamics ; Dialectics and Demon- 
strations.’ 

** And so he traces it through Divinity up to_ 
Deus and Deity, and through every conceivable | 
channel of art, science, or invention, till one be- | 
gins to think that the whole world revolves _ 
upon a D. The far-fetched caprice of these | 
chapters on the magical initial is irresistibly 
humorous, 

“There is a very amusing chapter on ana- | 


| 





grams, another on the doctrine of chance, 
another on ugliness and its charities; and some | 
delicious writing about Master Thomas Mace, | 
the simple-hearted old lutanist. Of this Thomas _ 
Mace, who wrote a book on the lute, we learn 
that he was born in 1613, and that he lived all 
his life—as a studious musician, and a lover of 
his art, must, we suppose, in all ages of the 
world be content to live—in a condition of strug- 
gle against fortune :— 
«It might be truly said of him, that 

“* Poorly, poor man, he lived ; poorly, poor man, he died,’ 
for he never attained to any higher preferment 
than that of being ** one of the clerks of Trinity 
College.” But it may be doubted whether any 
of those who partook more largely of the endow- 
ment of that noble establishment, enjoyed so 
large a portion of real happiness. We find him 





in the sixty-third year of his age, and the fortieth 
of his marriage, not rich, not what the world 
calls fortunate, but a contented, cheerful old 
man; even though “ Time had done to him this 
wrong” that it had half deprived him of his 
highest gratification, for he had become so deaf 
that he could not hear his own lute. When Ho- 
mer says of his own blind bard that the Muse 
gave him good and evil, depriving him of his 
eyes, but giving him the gift of song, we under- 
stand the compensation ;’ 


«© Toy wipt Move’ ipirnes, didov J dya0dv re xaxéby 


Te 
"OpOadpay piv Gpepoe, didov 8° hdetav decdiy.’ 
*** But what can compensate a musician for 
the loss of hearing ! 
** But the happy old man found out a way of 
reconciling himself to his misfortune, and in 


| some measure of even overcoming it, by invent- 


ing a svreee or double lute of fifty strings ! 
The making and speculating upon this gave him 
eager yy occupation; and not a small part of 
iis delight in it, we suspect, was in the finding 
out of that euphonious name which sounds so 
like a lute itself.’ 

“‘From a chapter on kings we take the fol- 
lowing scraps :— 

*** There are other monarchies in the infe- 
rior world, besides that of the bees, though 
they have not been registered by naturalists, nor 
studied by them.’ 

«For example, the king of the fleas keeps 
his court at Tiberias, as Dr. Clarke discovered to 
his cost, and as Mr. Cripps will testify for him. 

** The king of the crocodiles resides in Up- 
per Egypt; he has no tail, but Dr. Southey has 
made one for him.’ 

*““*« The queen mussel may be found at the 
Falkland Islands, * * * The king of the 
elks is so huge an elk that other elks look like 
apron beside him. His legs are so long, and 

is strength withal such, that when the snow 
lies eight feet deep it does not in the least im- 
ome his pace. He has an arm growing out of 

is shoulder, and a large suite who attend upon 
him wherever he goes, and render him all the 
service he requires.’ 

***T have never heard anything concerning 
the king of the crickets except in a rhodomon- 
tade of Matthew Merrygreeks, who, said Ralph 
Roister Doister,’ 

“*bet him on Christmas day 
That he crept into a hole, and had not a word to say.’ 

*** Among the many images of Baal, one was 
the form or representation of a fly, and hence, 
says Master Perkins, he is called Baalzebub 
the lord of flies, because he was thought to be 
the chiefest fly in the world. That is, he was 
held to be the king of the flies. I wish the king 
of the spiders would catch him.’” 

** And in this way he scatters about a most 
prodigal variety of learned scraps, great and 
small, remembered out of all sorts of mis- 
cellaneous and chaotic reading. 

** We are glad to find that there are yet mate- 
rials left for a seventh and concluding volume.” 


ae Che Fine Arts. 


“ Wasuincton’s Mission,” is the title of a pic- 
ture by Ranney, recently added to the collec- 
tion of the Art Union in Broadway. This 
picture is designed to commemorate the earliest 
event in a public capacity, of him who was 
destined by Providence to act the prominent 
part in the great drama of American Indepen- 
dence. It will be remembered that the French 
had crossed = — from a for the 

urpose of establishin ts erecting for- 
fifications on the witees of the Ohio. In ad- 
dition to this, the friendly Indians, alarmed for 
their safety, began to wane in their fidelity, 
“and the hostile tribes encouraged by the pre- 
sence and support of the French, exhibited 
symptoms of open war.” A messenger had 
dente been sent by Gov. Dinwiddie, over the 
mountains ; but either intimidated or deceived 
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by the Indians, his mission had been imperfectly 
executed. Washington, then holding the ran 
of Major, was subsequently sent by Gov. Din. 
widdie to warn the intruders to retire. The 
mission was delicate and hazardous, and at. 
tended with extreme difficulties and perils ; || 
of which were happily overcome, and the 
journey in every way satisfactory to the govern. 
ment of Virginia. This memorable journey 
was undertaken in the winter of 1753. Washi. 
—_ made accessions to his party in the 
different settlements through which he passed, 
until it was increased to eight persons.* 
* With horses, tents, baggage, and provisions, 
suited to the expedition, they left the extreme 
verge of civilization at Wills Creek, and en- 
tered the forests. The inclemency of the 
season, the Alleganies covered with snow, and 
the valleys flooded by the swelling waters, the 
rough passages over the mountains, and the 
difficulties in crossing the streams by frail 
rafts, fording, or swimming; were obstacles 
that could be overcome but slowly and with 
— - 

é picture represents the party struggling 
over the mountains through aliiine mos 
storm. The conception is happy, and the ge- 
neral feeling of the picture ble. The 
breadth of treatment arrests the attention of 
the visitor directly on entering the room, and 
we wish it were in our power to add, that a 
close scrutiny had the effect to confirm his pre- 
possession. Without intending to detract from 
the merit of the performance of this truly 
promising young artist ; in whose success we 
feel a lively interest; we have selected this 
picture as a text for extended and general re- 
mark, which will, if we succeed in our purpose, 
apply equally well in other, and, may be, higher 
quarters. 

There are two modes of representation in 
art, which agree in produci sume broad, 
general resemblance ; but differ in the extent 
to which the resemblance to individual forms 
is carried. The one addresses itself to the 
eye, the other to the mind. For, since puaint- 
ing has not the latitude of language, it lacks 
the ngs repeated and progressive im- 

ressions. object which the painter is to 

old constantly and primarily in view, is to 
add to the first burst of effect produced by his 
work upon the mind. Hence, when the artist 
has given his whole attention to general effect, 
to the exclusion of truth in individual resem- 
blance, he has made one of the greatest possi- 
ble sacrifices, and committed one of the greatest 
— errors. The performance will run the 

azard of being subjected, justly, to the most 
dangerous criticism—dangerous because it is 
sustained by truth; and it becomes at once 
apparent that he has underrated the real 
strength of the instrument which he wields, 
and shows himself defective in the highest 
quality of genius, comprehension, and creation 
of a whole. If we examine the remains of 
classic sculpture, we find indeed that the mas- 
ses are few and simple, in order to preserve 
the foree and breadth of ral effect ; but at 
the same time we find very veins of the 
horses marked, and in every respect exquisitely 
finished. If we refer to the heads of Raphael, 
Titian, Correggio, and Vandyke, we find that 
oon broad and grand in general effect, they 
are far from being defective in detail, and that 
each separate part would form a perfect study. 

Hence, it would a , that maxim of 
Sir Joshua Re , to “avoid details and 
individual character,” is erroneous. The nearer 
the two extremes can be reconciled, the more 
perfect will be the result; for, the most com- 


* ’s Life of Washington. 
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imitation does not consist in the “ avoid- 
ing of details,” but in the successful union of 
detail and individual resemblance, with great- 
ness and breadth of general power. To avoid 
details is the habit of an indolent mind, satis- 
fied with an inferior aim in art; to avoid the 
chief difficulty, and the chief glory that mark 
the career of the artist, and the chief pleasure 
to be derived from its practice. 

In this picture by Mr. Ranney, we find these 
qualities, breadth and generalization, carried to 
extremes. It can hardly be called a sketch, 
because it lacks the agreeable lightness of a 
legitimate sketch; and yet it is without the 
clear and well defined solidity of a complete 
picture. Mr. Ranney, we apprehend, is dis- 

to extract all the pleasure he can from 
is art, without the labor absolutely requisite 
for the attainment of high excellence. Hence, 
he contents himself with what he is enabled 
to dash off by the innate force of genius, over- 
looking the fact, that the pleasure to be derived 
would be enhanced, in proportion to the num- 
ber of difficulties overcome, and the amount 
of rudimentary knowledge acquired. Hazlitt 
talks well on this subject. He says, “ The 
first head I ever tried to paint, was an old 
woman with the upper part of the face shaded 
by her bonnet, and I certainly labored at it 
with great perseverance. . . . I had seen 
an old head by Rembrandt, at Burleigh House ; 
and if I could produce a head at all like Rem- 
brandt’s, in a year, in my life-time, it would be 
glory, and felicit ,and wealth, and fame enough, 
forme! The head I had seen at Burleigh, 
was an exact and wonderful fac-simile of 
nature, and I resolved to make mine (as nearly 
as I could) an exact fac-simile of nature. I[ 
did not then, nor do I now believe with Sir 
Joshua, that the perfection of art consists in 
giving general appearance without individual 
details, otherwise I had done my work the first 
day. But I saw something more in nature 
than general effect, and I thought it worth my 
while to give it in the picture. There was a 
gorgeous effect of light and shade ; but there 
was a delicacy as well as depth in the chiaro- 
scuro, which I was bound to follow into all its 
dim and scarcely perceptible variety of tone 
and shadow. Then I had to make the transi- 
tion from a strong light to as dark a shade, 
preserving the masses, but gradually softening 
off the intermediate parts. It was so in nature. 
The difficulty was to make it so in the copy. 
| tried, and failed again and again. I strove 
harder and succeeded, as I thought. The 
wrinkles in Rembrandt were not hard lines, 
but broken and irregular. 1 saw the same ap- 
pearance in nature, and strained every nerve 
to give it. If I could hit off this crumbling 
appearance, and insert the reflected light in 
the furrows of old age in half a morning, I did 
not think I had lost a day. Beneath the 
shrivelled yellow parchment look of the skin, 
there was here and there a streak of blood 
color tinging the face ; this I made a point of 
conveying, and did not cease to com what 
Isaw with what I did (with jealous, lynx-eyed 
watchfulness), till I succeeded to the best of 
my ability and judgment. How many revi- 
sions were there! How many attempts to 
catch an expression, which I had seen the day 
before! How often did we strive to get the 
old position, and wait for the return of the 
same light. ‘There was a puckering up of the 
lips, a cautious introversion of the eye under 
the shadow of the bonnet, indicative of the 
feebleness and suspicion of old age, which at 
last we managed, after many trials and some 
quarrels, to a tolerable nicety. The picture 
Was never finished, and I might have gone on 


with it to the present hour. I used to set it| is seated upon the horse in such a manner 
on the ground when my day’s work was done, | that the body of the animal appears flat in- 
and saw revealed to me, with swimming eyes, | stead of round. With all these faults, how- 
the birth of new hopes, and of a new world of | ever, the picture does the artist much credit, 
objects. The painter thus learns to look at| and we hail it as the promise of something 
nature with different eyes. He before saw her| more complete hereafter. We have seen 
‘as ina glass darkly, but now face to face.’| some of Mr. Ranney’s marine pictures that we 
He understands the texture and meaning of liked much better than we can this, and our 
the visible universe, and “sees into the life of | advice to him would be to cultivate his taste 
things,” not by the help of mechanical instru-| in that particular department. We have never 
ments, but of the improved exercise of his yet had. an accomplished marine painter, and 
faculties, and an intimate sympathy with na-| the man who first succeeds in it will reap a 
ture. ‘The meanest thing is not lost upon him, | rich reward. We would impress it upon the 
for he looks at it with an eye to itself, not| mind of Mr. Ranney that to succeed in the 
merely to his own vanity or interest, or the | historical class of composition he will find it 
opinion of the world. Even where there is | necessary to devote himseif to severe study, 
neither beauty nor use—if that ever were— | observe nature in all cases where it is possi- 








still there is truth, and a sufficient source of | 
gratification in the indulgence of curiosity and | 
activity of mind. The humblest painter is a | 
true scholar; and the best of scholars—the | 
scholar of nature.” | 

The writer here speaks of what should be, | 
and not what always is. The painter indeed | 
should be the “ Scholar of Nature.” He should | 
never lose sight of her works. He should hold | 
constant and untiring communion with her in | 
all her moods, that he may be able at any time | 
to translate her beauties into his own delightful | 
language. Thus would he have within his. 
reach an inexhaustible source of pleasure to| 
himself, and gratification to others. Now for | 
the application of these remarks to the subject | 
under notice. We have said that in general | 
effect the picture is agreeable to the eye, and | 
well calculated to arrest attention; but when 
we examine the details, it is full of faults; | 
faults, however, which depend only upon ob- 
servation, and which the artist may easily 
correct if he will take the trouble. The_ 
story is well told, and the wintry feeling is 
happily rendered; but it lacks truth. At. 
the left of the picture earth and sky are. 
all mingled in one—a ‘broad, milky, flat, im-_ 
penetrable mass. Now we question whether | 
such an eflect can be found at mid day, under | 
any circumstances in nature. The horizon, | 
in a heavy snow storm, might be almost wholly | 
obscured, yet the earth and the sky, seen 
through this veil, would present different tints | 
to the eye ; sufficient, at least, to enable it to 
distinguish the line of the earth; and it would 
have added much to the pictorial effect had he | 
introduced some broken clouds, with the sun 
partially illuminating some portion of the dis- 
tance, which would have let air and space 
into this portion of it. In the foreground he 
has introduced some broken rocks: while, by | 
a singular oversight, he has covered with 
snow both tops and sides, although the form 
of the side of the rock is plainly indicated. | 
It may be urged that the color and texture of | 
the rock are modified by the intervention of 
the falling snow; but if this were intended to 
be the case, the principal figures still further 
from the eye, on the perspective plane, should | 
be still more obscure than the sides of the | 
rocks, and not, as they are, fully revealed in) 
color and form. ‘The snow about the feet of | 
the horses appears not to have been disturbed, 
but as if the horses had grown there, which | 
detracts very much from the appearance of 
motion in the group. Had the hoof gone down 
it would have left the — of its size at 
least, upon the surface. 


ble to consult her, and refine his drawing. 

Fuseli was once asked what he esteemed 
the first qualification of an artist. “ Draw- 
ing!” was the reply. 

“ And what the second, sir?” was the next 
question. 

“ Drawing !” 

“ Yes, sir, and the third ?” 

“* Drawing !” 

This eccentric and gifted man, though he 
sometimes “d———d” nature because she put 
him out, had, nevertheless, a nice appreciation 
of what was required in art. 


Che Drama. 
THE TRAGEDY OF WITCHCRAFT. 
Mr. Griswo rp, in his rather amusing book, 





has gone out of his usual sugared path to 


make an especial attack upon Miss Fuller, 


/a@ species of antagonist of whom a man of 


moderate abilities should be particularly care- 
ful, in the contests of the pen. In the course 
of his remarks, Mr. G. tells us that the drama of 
Witchcraft so highly spoken of in the paper 
on American Literature, met with a “ quick 
damnation in the theatre.” This is a point of 
some importance, if not to the anonymous 
author, at least to the actors and managers 
who are engaged in the production of this 
play in various parts of the country. We 
snow something of the history of Witchcraft ; 
its “ quick damnation ” is a mere matter of in- 
vention. It was acted at Philadelphia, on its 
first presentation to the public, for four suc- 
cessive nights. Mr. Murdoch afterwards car- 
ried his manuscript play to Cincinnati, where 
it was received with unbounded applause. The 
press of that city spoke of it in unequivocal 
terms. ‘The house was crowded on the nights 
of its representation. Has Mr. Griswold 
witnessed the representation of this play? 
Has he read the MSS.—which is not pub- 
lished, because it is the property of the actor, 
and once published, he has no longer any dra- 
matic copyright. It seems to us to fulfil those 
conditions of nationality so strongly insisted 
upon in his large book. ‘The subject is taken 
from one of the most remarkable events in our 
historic annals; it is dignified in its associa- 
tions; it is handled with force and delicacy. 
The grim terrors of Salem witchcraft are re- 
lieved by the engrossing interest of the mutual 
love of mother and son. All is natural and 
true, true to the period, true to human nature. 
Of such elements as these there can be no 
mistake by a-critic, of the philosophic insight 


hese may be re-| and sagacity of Miss Fuller. She tells us— 


garded as trifling circumstances, but it is by “it is a work of strong and majestic linea- 


attention to trifles that men achieve greatness. — 


ments ; a fine originality is shown in the con- 


There is, too, a lack of anatomical expression ception, by which the love of a son for a 
and proportion in the figures of the men and | mother is made a sufficient motiv (as the 
horses, and the drawing of the parts is defec- Germans call the ruling impulse of a work) in 
tive. For example, the figure of Washington | the production of tragic interest; no less ori- 
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ginal is the attempt and delightful the success, 
in making an aged woman a satisfactory hero- 
ine to the piece through the greatness of her 
soul, and the magnetic influence it exerts on 
all around her, till the ignorant and supersti- 
tious fancy that the sky y ere and the winds 
wait upon her as she walks on the lonely hill- 
side near her hut, to commune with the Past, 
and seek instruction from Heaven. The work- 
ing of her character on the other agents of the 
piece is depicted with force and nobleness. 
The deep love of her son for her,—the little, 
tender, simple ways, in which he shows it, 
having preserved the purity and poetic spirit of 
childhood by never having been weaned from 
his first love, a mother’s love,—the anguish of 
his soul when he too becomes infected with 
distrust, and cannot discriminate the natural 
magnetism of a strong nature from the spells 
and lures of sorcery,—the final triumph of his 
faith,—all offered the highest scope to genius, 
and the power of moral perception inthe actor.”* 
It is evident from this, that the tragedy of 
Witchcraft is a pure work of art, whatever 
minor critical points of objection there may be 
against it; that it appeals to a higher interest 
than the mere stage performances of the day 
generally challenge ; that it is refined and spi- 
ritual, with suficient objectiveness to be readily 
ped by the audience. An attempt of this 
ind, so satisfactorily set forth by a critic of 
the fine powers of Miss Fuller, should not be 
received by a stickler for American nation- 
ality with a sneer. Other evidence was not 
wanting either. In November last Mr. Mur- 
doch produced this play at Cincinnati. We 
quote the press of that city merely as a matter 
of testimony on the point of the reception of 
the play, reserving our own comments for the 
time of its representation in New York. The 


Daily Inquirer of the date of Nov. 9, says 
of it—* the success of this play at the National 


Theatre of this city, has been signal. The 
spirit of the piece—the wild fanaticism, and 
the domestic distress of the Puritan epoch, 
fell upon the crowded auditory like an illusion. 
On Friday and Saturday evenings, this start- 
ling and sterling drama, held all hearts by a 
spell as intense and unbroken as if the wand 
of Shakspeare, Hamlet, Lear, or Macbeth, was 
waving in the air. A welcome to the incog- 
nito ot * Witchcraft,’ and to this dramatic 
waif of his genius. The piece has an ideal, 
whose power is unbroken trom the first scene 
in the heart of a New England wood, to the 
tragic tableau at the close, when the curtain 
falls upon the consummation of religious delu- 
sion. One bold feature of the play—but in our 
regard a striking merit—is, that the imagina- 
tion of the hearer is substituted for the inade- 
quate shows of the green-room. Give us the 
hurried and distracted recitals of Gideon Bo- 
dish, rather than the awkward action of super- 
numeraries—the haunting shadows of his 
mother’s remorse, instead of an unsightly 
representation of the impalpable. Let those 
who heard ‘ Witcheraft’ recall that most im- 
pressive scene in which the scriptural doom— 
‘Set thine house in order, for thou shalt die 
and not live ’—is indicated by the shadowy 
finger, and read to Ambla ish by her ago- 
nized son, and own it unsurpassed in the whole 
range of the drama.” There may be some 
Western enthusiasm here, though it must be 
noticed that the eflects are produced by an ap- 
peal to the finer faculties throughout—it cer- 
tainly is not “quick damnation in the thea- 
tre.” ‘The same journal of the next day has a 
long, elaborate criticism, entering minutely 


* Papers on Literature and Art, by Margaret Fuller, part 
2, p. 135, Wiley and Putnam's Library of American Books. 








into the details of the play, and pronouncing | 
this verdict. “ Judging this piece by the high- | 
est standard of dramatic art, and which we | 
have ventured to indicate, it is the greatest 
production American literature has yet offered | 
to the world.” The Cincinnati Gazette says— | 
“ In brief we consider it the first really nation- 
al five-act play that has yet been produced by | 
an American pen; that it marks the com-| 
mencement of an era in National Dramatic 
Literature ; that its intellectual and tragic, 
merits far outweigh its literary and artistic de- | 
fects, which are by no means small; and that. 
it has succeeded on the boards, if not elsewhere, 
here, before an audience as intelligent, and as_ 
capable of appreciating dramatic merit as any 
that could be assembled in the United States.” | 
The Daily Atlas pronounces Witchcraft “ tri- 
umphantly successful ;’ the Daily Commer- | 
cial—* We need not say the piece was trium- 
phant—its conceptions, its beauties and its, 
representations, are in every one’s mouth.” | 
Such was the judgment of the Press of Cin- 
cinnati, a press marked by its honesty and 
fairness, and utterly incapable of corruption. 
What answer will Mr. Griswold make to this ? 
Similar testimony might be brought from the | 
press of Philadelphia, where the play was first | 
acted. Yet Mr. Griswold tells us the play was 
quickly damned. It may not be amiss to add 
the —— the Reveille, and the general | 
press of St. Louis, in which city also, ‘ Witch- 
craft’ has been produced. Mr. Griswold | 
finds fault with the extracts in Miss Fuller’s 
volume ; he may not be better pleased with 
those offered by Mr. Field. The Reveille 
says—“a glance at the MS. has impressed 
us with a sense of respect for one who could 
sit down to the composition of a dramatic pro- 
duction, calmly resolving to avail himself of | 
none of the low, but ‘telling ’ effects of the | 
playwright.” Mr. Murdoch has a decided 
opinion of his own ; he considers it good dra- 
matic property, and will in no long time give 
the public of New York an opportunity to judge | 
of its merits for themselves by bringing it before 
them. 


| 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN LONDON. 
Josephus. New Translation by Dr. Traill. 


Royal 8vo. Part I. Illustrated. Houlsten & 
Stoneman. 


Peruaps the veracity of no historian has been 
more hotly assailed or more hotly defended than 
that of Josephus. ‘ At the present moment,” 
says Dr. Traill, “ no well-informed writer, taking 
the religious side of the argument, would think 
of defending the Jewish historian, or of vouching 
for his affirmations, in the manner which once 
was deemed incumbent upon the champions of 
Belief, Nor, on the other side, would any judi- | 
cious assailant of his reputation risk—or indeed 
give himself the bootless trouble to maintain— | 
those vague and sweeping criminations which, in 
preceding times, have been advanced against 
him.” Dr. Traill, avoiding these two extremes, 
neither credulous nor sceptic, treats his subject, 
a3 far as a commentator and translator can be 
said to do so, ably and impartially. The illus- 
trations are varied and beautiful, and the whole 
mode of getting up the book will give us at all 
events one, if not the most interesting, of the 
Ancient Historians, in a form and mode most 
convenient and handsome. A new translation 
was much required, notwithstanding that Whis- 
ton’s was considered a standard wor 


concluding volume. 
j 


nay, the terrible, with the most familiar. 


: but it had | 
an obsoleteness of diction that deterred many | 
from its perusal. Dr. Traill’s style is flowing 
and spirited, and he seems to apprehend not only | 
the words but the spirit of his author. ‘The pre- | 
sent part contains an essay by the editor on “ The | 


Personal Character and Credibility of Josephus,” 
which is not only elaborate and full, but appears 
to us discriminating and just. It also contains 
the Life of Josephus, by himself (the most inte. 
resting of Autobiographies), and eight views of 

laces and Antiquities, of paramount interest. 

he next Part will commence his great historica] 
work. Altogether we may pronounce this to be 
a very valuable issue, and it has only to be known 
to be largely purchased, both by Biblical scholars, 
and those general readers desirous to inform 
themselves on Scriptural subjects.—Jerro/a’s 
Weekly Newspaper. 


A History of British Fossil Mammals and 
Birds. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Van Voorst. 


WERE we ever at a loss for arguments to up- 
hold, or facts to prove, the usefulness of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, we should point to this volume, and 
think that an answer had been given. In de- 
scribing the fossil remains of mammals and 
birds that have hitherto been found in the 
British islands, Mr. Owen says, ‘* The special 


| researches which have enabled me to ful(il in 


any degree these intentions were begun by the 


| desire, and have been carried on chiefly by the 
liberal aid, of the British Association ; and this 


work may be regarded as one of the fruits of the 
principle of the combination of individuals to- 
wards the advancement of science which is em- 
bodied in the Association.” Before, our know- 


| ledge on the subject was exceedingly incomplete. 


Many forms had been described in monographs 
scattered in our scientific Transactions ; but 
many more were undescribed, and existed in 
museums, or in the possession of individuals, 
where they would have been little likely to be- 
come further known. It may be replied that 
some individual, without the stimulus of a Report 
on the part of the British Association, might have 
accomplished this object; but when we recol- 
lect how few are the persons possessing at once 
leisure, means, and talents for the purpose, we 
think it may be concluded that this work,—to 


|which we can now look with national pride,— 


would probably not have existed but for the mis- 
represented body which selected the man and 


supplied the means for its execution. —th’m. 


Barham’s Ingoldsby Legends. 
entley. 


Ir is not difficult, on the whole, to assign to 


Third and 


| the writer of the “ Ingoldsby Legends” his place 
‘among the wits and humorists whose efforts 
have gladdened our literature since the century 


came in. Asa poet, he seems to us to stand at 
the precise distance from Hood which separates 
Theodore Hook, as a prose wit, from Sydney 
Smith. The sincerity made the difference. Like 
Ingoldsby, Hood loved to alternate the serious, 
It was 
his nature. He played with fantasies even on 
his death-bed ; and took leave of his friends with 
pathetic pleasantries,—natural to him, though 
strange to duller bystanders. But in his most 
reckless and wildest extravaganzas, embracing 
the extremest discrepancies, there was, for the 
most part, a motive: some truth to be driven 
home; some sympathy to be awakened; some 
abuse to be *‘ done to death.” In the school to 
which Thomas Ingoldsby may well be called 
Poet Laureate, such motives of composition were 
less universally recognised. ‘The hoax, the sur- 
prise, the piecing together of tissues the most 


discordant—for the momentary production of 


bizarre eflect,—the passing shot at Folly as it 
flew, exchanged for the passing flight with lolly 
however far it flew—furnished mirth for its ta- 
ble-talk, and matter for its literary efforts. Pur- 


| pose, too,—which implies earnestness of mind,— 


goes far towards giving that individualily of 
style which makes an author acceptable to ano- 
ther generation than those who with him “ have 
sate at good men’s feasts,” and “ heard the 
chimes at midnight.” Thus, while the least 
scrap by the author of “ Peter Plymley” has be- 
come classic, the most finished works by the 
writer of “ Gilbert Gurney” are already anti- 
quated. There is more life, possibly, in the 
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The Same. Two parts complete in one volume, ja Translated by Beauclerk. 8vo. pp. 42. 124 
cloth. New York: Wiley & Putnam. $1. P 








2 cents. “ 
New York: Stanford and Swords. 
GRANDFATHER LOVECHILD'S PICTORIAL PRE . 4 ’ + UW. 
mer. With twenty-seven neatly colored Engravings. TALES OF WOMAN'S TRIALS. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 


3 ; : y : 5% need 
pi HERVEY; of, a Marriage in High Life. A ‘Tale, | SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER'S COMPANION ; con 


124 cents. 8vo. pp. 168. New York: Harper and Brothers. 25 | 





Henry Brown. A'Tale. With eight splendid Ilus- | »6°2*- oe lee lies ‘ 
mda iene gay THOUGHTS ON THE CONNEXION OF LIFE, MIND 


——nea.Fearought, Tale. Wih eght splendid $24 Mauer, In rept ty Bducati. By J: FBatcel 
GREAT COMMA DMENT (THE). By the Author of ba on gt Ng gg of Nature. 1l8mo. pp. 202. 

W. Dodd wet e+ 18mo. pp. 250 New York: M. wiLgy & PUTNAM'S DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRA- 
HALL, J. 8.—The Book of the Feet: a History of Boots MB, Ce 20 neat volumes, well printed, half 


$10. 
WAGSTAFF’S MEDICAL REPORTER, No. 12. 6 cents. 
the Q ZUMPT’S SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. Translated 
y ueen.| ‘by Dr. Schmitz Edited and revised by Prof. Anthon. 1 
and Shoes in the United States, &c. 12mo. pp. 216.| V0! !2mo. bound. 75 cents. 

: W.H. Graham, J. H. Redfield. 
HARPER'S ILLUMINATED rrr eT ee AMERICAN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


MONETTE, J. W.—History of the Discovery and Settle- | 


. } | civil government by the United States until the year | 
1 very thick vol., with a profusion of engravings. | 1846. By John W. Monette, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 567, 


590. 
| MODERN CHIVALRY ; or, the Adventures of Captain | 


taining Extracts from various authors. 32mo. pp. 203. | 
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from the Old World should give the South an important 
part in the formation of opinion in the country, as a cor- 
rective of the inevitable tendencies of the hurry and over 
activity of the North and the results of the more frequent 
communication with Europe. The contents of the Janu- 
ary number of the Southern Quarterly include articles on 
| Adam Smith and Political Economy ; Jonathan Edwards 
and the Will; Labor; Thimm’s Literature of Germany ; 
Bailey’s Festus; American Literature; Mrs. Dana’s Let- 
ters; the Madawaska Settlement; Mesmer and Sweden 
borg ; Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy, &c. 

J. 8. Du Solle, Esq., Editor of the Philadelphia Spirit of 
the Times, has in preparation for publication a book grow- 
ing out of his recent travels in Europe, to be entitled * Pic- 
tures Abroad.” 

W. Ellery Channing, Esq , has, itis said, nearly ready a 
new esthetic prose work, from which much of interest may 
be expected. 

Henry D. Thoreau, Esq., whose elaborate paper on Car- 
lyle, now publishing in Graham’s Mugazine, is attracting 
considerable attention, has also completed a new work of 
which report speaks highly. It will probably be soon 
given to the public 

A new edition of the “Christian Ballads,” by Rev. Ar- 
thur Cleveland Coxe, with many additions, is in press by 

Parsons, Hartford, D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Co., Boston, announce “ White 
Slavery in Algiers,” by Charles Sumner, author of “The 
True Grandeur of Nations,” &c. 

Messrs, Carey & Hart advertise several new American 
| works, in addition to previous announcements in the 
Literary World. In American Biography they will soon 
publish the “Generals of the American Revolution,” by 
J. T. Sullivan, with Notes, &c., “Memoirs of Generals 
and Commanders of the War of 1812,"’ with Medals, &c. 

The new euition of Judge Breckenridge’s ** Modern Chi- 
valry” is just issued, with ten illustrations by Darley. 

The “ Prose Writers of Germany,’ by Professor Hedge, 
will be the next of the Octavo Series, already numbering 
the volumes on the * Prose and Poetry of America,” “The 
Poetry of Europe,” “Of England,” and of “ Greece and 
| Rome.” 

We are also to have a new and highly acceptable vo- 

| lume of the Octavo Series of “ Modern British Essayists,”’ 
in Southey's Essays on Biography, History, Voyages, Tra- 

vels, and General Literature. 

| Several Comic works are also nearly ready—* Wagge- 
ries and Vagaries,” by William Burton, Comedian; 

| “ Streaks of Squatter’s Life ;” “ Major Jones's Courtship.” 

Messrs. C. & H. also announce, “The Scourge of the 


x E A | Ocean,” by an Officer in the U. 8S. Navy. 
the French Language. New and cheaper edition. 1| Messrs. Appleton & Co. have just published Michelet’s 


“ History of the Roman Republic,” translated by William 
Hazlitt, forming No. XXIII. of their “ Literary Miscel- 
| Jany.” Also, Collot’s * New French Reader,” in a hund- 
| some 12in0. volume of more than 500 pages. 


Messrs. Wiley & Putnain have now ready, ‘“ Dombey 
and Son,” Part 1, forming No. XCV. of the “ Library of 
Choice Reading.” This includes the five parts of the Eng- 
lish edition already published, with the illustrations by 
Phiz. Nos. XCVI. and XCVIL.of the Library will include 
| Carlyle’s * Past and Present,” and * Chartism.” 

The concluding numbers of * Hazlitt’s Napoleon” will 
| be issued immediately. They will also publish a new edi- 
tion of Miss Sedgwick’s little work, “ Hints on Morals 
and Manners,” for the use of public schools. 

A new series, the third, of the volumes of the Library 
of Choice Reading for the District Schools has been com- 
pleted. It includes Carlyle’s Cromwell, Walton's Lives, 
Beckford’s Ltaly, Dr. Cheever’s Jungfrau, La Motte Fou- 
qué’s Thiodolf the Icelander, Simm’s Views and Reviews, 
with other works admirably adapted to the purpose. 

George F. Cooledge and Brother, have now ready the 
“ Life of John Smith, the Founder of Virginia,” vy W. 
Gilmore Simms, illustrated by numerous engravings. 

Messrs. Harper's publication, the important work of Dr. 
Monette, on the “ History of the Discovery and Settlement 
, of the Valley of the Mississippi,” is receiving the attention 

from the public, which the originality of the plan of the 
book, and the extent of the information brought together in 
| its pages, fully entitle it to. 


The publications of the Messrs. Harper for the week 
are, Zumpt’s School Latin Grammar, with notes, corree- 
tions, &c., by Anthon, and a special preface by the author; 
| a new novel by James—The Casile of Ebrenstein; a new 
edition of Dr. Kitchener's Invalid’s Oracle, in a cheap 
| form; Russell's Juvenile Speaker, and the completion of 

the Illuminated Shakspeare in Nos. 135, 136. This num- 
| ber includes the end of the Life, Shakspeare Monument, 

the folio editions, engraved title pages for the whole series, 
| The latter are very elegant and appropriate designs from 

Knight's editions. The work is to be bound up in three 

volumes—Ist, Histories; 2d, Comedies, 3d, Tragedies. 

The forthcoming publications of the Harpers include Mr. 

Melville's new series of Adventures in the South Seas, to 
| be issued under the title of Onevo, as soon as the London 
| copyright has been secured; Mr. Prescott’s History of the 
| Conquest of Peru, with portraits, maps, &c. are ready); 
}a revised edition at a low price of Sparks’s Life and 


| Writings of Washington, with numerous vthers of interest 
| which have been already announced in the Literary 
| World. 


« The lish Church Women of the 
17th Century ;"" “ Christ's Warning to the Churches,” by 


azuaes number. 25 cenfs. The Sournern QuartTerRty Review, we understand, Messrs. Stanford and Swords have recently issued seve- 
HAZLITT’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. Parts V. and VI. | will in future be conducted by Mr. J. M. Clapp, late of the | ral new works. > 

$1 00. Charleston Mercury, Mr. Whitaker having retired from | 
—— The Work complete in three volumes, cloth. New 

Y Putnam. ov. 


ork: Wiley & Mr. Cla uliarly fit him for the work. His style is 
HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE. Part VI., with very | very ro 4 aa, banka and frequently admirably satiri- 
fine Engravings. New York: Wiley & Putaoum | cal and witty. If arrangements could be made for the 
G24 —_ blication of this Review simultaneously in Charleston, 
INGRAHAM.—The Slave King. PartIl. 25 cents. Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, on the day of which 
~—— The Silver Ship of Mexico. A Tale. 25 cents. the nuinbers bear date, they would increase materially its 
IRVING, WASHINGTON.—The Life and Voyages of | general influence. The leisure and comparative distance 








the editorship. The talents and classical attainments of | Rev. Joseph Lathrop, edited by Dr. Wainwright. 


M. W. Dodd has also published several new Devotional 
Works, “The Great Commandment,”’ a juvenile work. 
“The Wonders of Nature,” &c. 

Robert Carter is continually adding to his series of Evan- 


y 
gelical Publications, entitied the “Cabinet Library.” The 
most recent will be found noticed in the Literary World. 
Mr. Carter has also issued a copyright work illustrative 
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of the Scenery, Literature and Religion of Scotland, enti- 
tied “ The Genius of Scotland,” by . Robert Turnbull. | 
It is an elegan‘’ 12mo. of about 400 ... 

J. 8. Redfield has just issued the of the Feet, with | 
American additions, with illustrations. | 

Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, Boston, have just published | 
from the second revised London edition, “The Christian’s | 
Daily Treasury ; « Religious Exercise for Every ‘tay in | 
the Year, by nezer ‘Temple.” 

Their republication of * Chambers’s Cyclopedia of Eng- 
lish Literature,” has reached the fifth number. It isa} 
highly valuable publication, and has a large popular sale. | 

essrs. Taylor & Co., Astor House, have issued seve- | 
ral new numbers oft he “ Modern Standard Drama.” No. | 
44 includes Charles XII, by Planché. The series is well 
conducted by pes Sargent, Esq., and meets with fevor. | 


Messrs. Huntington and Savage have just ready new 
and important series of Astronomical Maps, sixteen in | 
number, each three by three and a half feet, designed to | 
illustrate the entire mechanism of the Heavens. They are | 
accompanied by an Elementary Astronomy of 200 pages. 
The recent impulse given to the study of Astronomy by the 
discoveries abroad and the lectures at home, of Professor | 
Mitchell, will cause this work to be looked for with in- | 
terest. 

Allen, Merrill and Wardwell, An‘over, have in prepa- | 
ration an edition of Cicero's Orations, containing the four | 
orations against Catiline, the Manilian Law, Marcellus, | 
Ligarius, Archias and Milo. 1 vol. 12mo. | 


Messrs. Burgess, Stringer & Cu. have in press the series 
of works entitled, * The Shakspeare Novels,” by F. Wil- | 
liams, which will shortly appear, leading with the work | 
called, “The Youth of Shakspeare.” 


“The Messrs. Appleton have in preparation, and will | 
8 lily publish, ‘The Fairy Bower, or the History of a | 
onth,’ from the third London Edition. It is a tale for | 
young people, one of high moral tone and great artistic | 
merit. e speak from actual acquaintance with it when | 
we say, that even the warmest admirers of ‘ Amy Her- 
bert,’ and Miss Sewell’s three works, will welcome its 
blication, and find it a volume surpassed by none of the 
nd in fitness for their children’s perusal. A few copies 
of the English editions have from time to time, heretofore, 
found their readers among us, and such persons, we are 
sure, will join us in welcoming its republication.””— The | 
Churchman. 


The new edition of Noah Webster's Dictionary, from 
the press of George and Charles Merriam, Springfield, 
Mass., will form one of the most important publications of 
the day. Its new features are, first, the convenient form | 
of a single volume, of great typographical beauty, embrac- 
ing the entire matter of the previous editions, and the ad- 
denda, published by the author just before his death in 
1843; secondly, .n entire revision of the work by Profes- 
sor Chaunc . Goodrich, of Yale College, embracing the | 
author's definitions, the addition of several thousand new | 
words, a key to the pronunciation inserted on each page, | 
and the preservation of the popular orthography when it | 
differs especially from the system of Webster; thirdly, 
carefully prepared titles of Greek and Latin proper names, | 
ar and geographicai names; and fourthly, a memoir | 
of Dr. Webster. The addition of a vast number of scien- | 
tific and technical terms to this work, gives it the prefer- | 
ence, for general usefulness, over all other works of the | 
class. We have seen a perfect copy of this edition (which | 
will also be issued simultaneously in London), handsomely 
bound, with marbled edges, and exhibiting an appearance | 
generally of great compactness and beauty of execution, | 
and understand that it will be sold at the very low price | 
of about siz dollars. The first edition sold for twenty, the | 
second for thirteen and a half. A specimen prospectus of | 
the work may be obtained from the publishers. 


*,* We have received several new works and editions | 
from different publishers, all of which shall be duly ac- 
knowledged. As it 1s desirable that notices of new books 
should appear simultaneously with their publication, pub- 
lishers are requested (when convenient) tw forward copies 
in advance, the pages being necessarily made up the week 
befure the date of its issue. Every facility will be given 
to the trade in the adoption of the best methods of pre- 
senting literary intelligence, particularly in this depart- 
ment of the “ World,” for publication in which any par- 
ticulars respecting torthcoming books, editions, &c., will 
be welcome. This column has already become « medium 
for the earliest announcements of intended publications. 
A file of the numbers already published of the Literary | 
World will show a great advance in the extent and particu- 
larity of inform«tion over any journals ever publisned in | 
this country. We refer especially to the four book lis’s of 
American works issued in 1847; the list of Foreign Con- | 
tinental publications republished in this country for the 





first time, and the greatly extended lists of English publi 


cations. These will be continued with sach improvements 
as time and experience may suggest. 

We may also take this opportunity to refer to the Avp- 
VERTIsemMENTs of the Literary World, which present, at 
this early date of our journal, a most important and com- 
prehensive reflex of the affairs of the Trade. The value 
of combination has been fully appreciated by the book- 
sellers, and we have promises that it will be yet fur- 
ther extended. While we thank the trade for its ge- 
nerous support, we would take the liberty to remind our 
frieads that the usefulness of the journal must depend upon 
its circulation, which they have i: in their power uy to 
extend, by one and all acting as agents for its d ina- 
tion. Specimen copies for gratuitous distribution, may at 
any time be obtained of the publishers. By a timely ef- 
fort, the work of # em may be anticipated in months. 
The Literary Wcrid has already reached the great centres 
of intelligence, libraries, colleges, reading rooms, &c., and 
it is believed that it may easily attain a very large circula- 
tion among the mass of the people. 


PAKLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Advertisements. 
BOOKS APPROPRIATE FOR SCHOOL DISTRICT 
LIBRARIES. 
Published by 


1 . 
CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & C0., 
252 BROADWAY. 
Prices of the various sets and volumes, neatly 
and strongly full bound in leather. 
For Cash. 

LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING AND USEFUL 

Reading. I2vols. . . ‘ - 500 
Any of the vols. separate! ‘ NM . 530 
— OF INSTRUCTIVE AMUSEMENT. . is 

vols. . ; ¢ “ 3 
Any of the vols. separately. SU 
BELZONI'S EGYPT . ‘ 
TRUE STORIES 2 y - 
AROUND THE WORLD. 2 vols. . 
ZENOBIA. vols. . ; 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 4 vol 
12 vols. . . 


s. 
Any vol. separately . A 
SANDFORD AND MERTON : 
DYMOND’S MORALITY. , . 
NEW HOME AND FOREST LIFE. 3 vols. 
LETTERS FROM NEW YORK. 2 vols. . 
COMMON THINGS . . 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER 
MENTAL AND MORAL CU 
MOTHER'S BOOK : 
LIBRARIAN . ° P P ° 
HISTORICAL AND SAXON TALES. 2 vols. 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ LIBRARY. 12 vols. 
ROLLO BOOKS. 14 vols. ; 
LUCY BOOKS. 6 vols. m 
MEMOIR OF MRS. HEMANS 
HISTORY OF WOMEN, 2 vols. 
GOOD WIVES ° ° 
THOUGHTS ON THE POETS 
PHILOTHEA . ° - : ‘ 
LITTLE LIBRARY. 12 vols. A ‘ 4 00 

Great care and attention have been bestowed in select- 
ing the materials and in adapting them to all classes of 
readers, and it is believed not only that the whole will be 
interesting to grown persons, but that these books may 
with propriety be introduced into families and schools and 
among young people in general; and they are most ex- 
pressly adapted to assist in the formation of District Libra- 
ries, 

‘These books have been examined and very highly ap- 


— Owe ee 


USARASEKSSSTLSSSSEUASSERSSES 


wo —r29 


7 vols. : 
LTURE 


— soocne 


| proved by S. S. Randall, Esq., late Deputy Sup’dt. of Com- 


mon Schools, of the State of New York. Catalogues con- 
taining a full description of each book can be had on ap- 
plication to the publishers. 
C. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 

252 Broadway. 


YANKEE DOODLE. 


A NEW VOLUME. 


m27 





lilustrated by Caartes Martin, F. O. C. Darury, 


T. H. Matteson, O.K., &c., &e., &c. 


The Second Volume of Yankee Doodle will be commenced 
on the 10th of April, 1847. 

N asingle half-year, ‘ Yankee Doodle” has produced the 
largest and most effective, in fact the only, series of 
Vriginal Comic Illustrations ever seen in this country, and 
triumphantly answered the question so authoritatively put, 
Are the American people sufficiently advanced to appre- 
ciate and sustain a publication so costly, and of such order? 


—_——_ 


HEADLEY’S 
WASHINGTON AND HISGENERALS, 


2 vols. 12mo. Illustrated with 16 Portraits. 


fda First Volume will be published early in April, ang 
will contain —Biographical Sketches of Genery|s 
| Washington, Putnam, Montgomery, Arnold, Stark, Schuy- 
ler, Gates, Steuben, Wayne, Knox, Mifflin and Conway— 
with descriptions of the Battles of Monongahela, Bunker 
Hill, Storming of Quebec, Battle on Lake Champlain 
Arnold’s March through the Wilderness, Arnold's Ch irge 
| at Saratoga, Battle of Bennington, Storming of Fort Schuy- 
ler, The two Battles of Bemis’s Heights, Battle of Camden 
| Storming of Stony Point, Battles of Trenton and German. 
| town, &c., &e. 
| The Second Volume will follow immediately and com. 
plete the Biographical Sketches of the Major and Brigadier 
Generals, and descriptions of all the Buttles of the Ame 


rican Revolution. 
BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
m27 3t 145 Nassau st., and 36 Park Row. 


* OLD.” 
Just Published by 
C. SHEPARD, 
No. 191 Broadway, New York, 


The third edition of the above Poem, being No. 5 of the 
| Series of Sketches, by Rev. R. Hoyt. Elegant small quarto, 
| fine paper, and with colored border. Price 6d. per No.—50 











cents per dozen. 
Also, now in Press, 


NEW, 


| 

| By the same author, being No. 6 of the Series. Poems 
| now by are—Edward Bell, World-Sale, Snow, and Julia. 
m t 


~ HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
| 216 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Have for Sale a large assortment of School, Medical, and 
Miscellaneous Books, and Stationery. 
They publish the following valuable School Books :— 
BURRITT'S GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, 
with a Celestial Atlas and an Introduction, by Tuomas 
Dick, LL D. The most correct and elaborate work ut 
the kind yet published. $1 25. 
ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. Accompanied by 
| Sixteen Colored Astronomical Maps, each 3 4! 34 feet, 
| 
} 





| 


ned to iilustrate the Mechanism of the Heavens. 

By H. Mattison. This work is upon an entirely new 

and original plan. It embodies aii the leading princi- 

ples of Astronomy, and is designed to introduce this 
sublime study into the Domestic Circle, the Lyceums, 
and Common Schools of the country. 

*,* This work is especially adapted to private learners, 
and presents the who'e subject in a most simple, clear, 
and thorough manner. 

WEBSTER'S DiCTIONARIES, 

UNIVERSITY EDITION—Ab: from the Ameri 

can quarto DICTIONARY OF NOAH WEBSTER, 

LL.D. 1 vol. royal duodecimo, comprising substantially 

all the ee learning of that great work. 556 

\. 1 


pages $1 75. 
SCHOOL EDITIONS—12mo., price 75 cents. 
-. - lémo., +. 45 . 
THE POCKET EDITION, 32mo., comprising more 





| Doubts were also freely expressed as to whether the mate- | within so small a compass than any other published. 

| rials fur fun and humor existed in society in this country ; | Cloth, cloth gilt, embossed. 

| and if they did, whether our writers had the ability to turn | THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY : 
them to account. All these unworthy fears Yankee Doo- with thirty-three Maps and two hundred and twenty 

| dle has dissipated. He has, however, as yet, just com- Engravings, and a G Map, on a new plan. By8.G 

| menced—scarcely warmed to his work—no more than Goopricu, author of “ Parley’s Tales,” &c. 1 vol. 

| made a fair prologue to the endless succession of brilliant | 624 cents. 


| dramas with which he intends to delight, instruc’, refine, | ' 
and elevate the hearts of his children. Thus far, they | PETER PARLEY'S NEW GEOGRAPHY FOR 


for Schools, 


have seen but the Aurora of a long, bright, and happy 
day. 

During the coming volume Yankee Doodle has made 
arrangements to furnish Original Illustrations of 

FASHIONABLE SOCIETY. 

LIFE IN THE BOWERY. 


YOUNG BEGINNERS, illustrated with eighieen 
Maps and one hundred and fifty Engravings. New Edi- 
tion, with colored maps and stiff covers. 25 cents. 
WELLS'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for Schools. 
| By W.H. Wetus, A.M. A new and invaluable book, 
in the preparation of which over two hundred authors 


were consulted it explains the difficulties of grammar 
to the young learner more thoroughly than any other 
it has adopted for use by almostevery teacher who 
has examined it. 

MRS. Be = tee nelle gt Ag eigen meal oper 
ary @ ysiological. New Edition, enla: y uddi- 
tions of Southern and Western Plants. 1 vol. imp. 
12mo. The most popular and widely-used Botany 
extant. $1 25. 

PHELPS'S BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. 


18mo., pp. 150. 50 cents. 
PHELPS'S CHEMISTRY. New Edition. 12mo. 
DO. FOR BEGINNERS, 18mo. 50 cts. 


PORTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS. 
SKETCHES OF LIFE IN THE S0UTH AND 
WEST, &c., &c. 

Yankee Doodle also contains, every week, a large, full 


POLITICAL CARICATURE, 
aimed indiscriminately at all parties and men who pro- 
mulgate wrong, or do mischief. 
| Each number of Yankee Doodle contains twelve quarto 
| pages, beantifully printed on new type and good paper, 
| filled entirely with the choicest original matter, and eu- | 
bellished with from ten to fifteen Original Comic Engrav- 
| ings. It is published weekly, at the following rates: 


1 vol. 


Price 75 cents. - 
PHELPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. New edi- 
tion. I2mo. 75cents. DO. FOR BEGINNERS, 50 cents. 
Also, Mutts’ edition of KAMES’ ELEMENTS OF 
CRITICISM. 1 vol. 8vo. $125. PRESTON'S 
BOOKKEEPING; PRESTON'S INTEREST 
TABLES, 6 and 7 per cent; LIVES OF THE 
SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE, 1 vol. imp. 12mo., pp. 450. 
| gn 95. f13tf 


Single copies. . 
One copy per annum. 
Two copies do. 

Five do. do. ; " 

Ten do. do. A x 4 , 

Orders for subscription (if by mail, post paid) should be 

| addressed to 

J. A. FRAETAS & CO., 

| m7 2 7 Spruce st., New York. 
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COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 


RESPECTFULLY invite the attention of the Trade, School Superintendents and others, to their well known series of 
the COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARY. The books composing this series have all been selected with great care, com- 
bining amusement with instruction ; and at the same time, avoiding everything sectarian in its tendency. The vo- 
lumes are strongly and neatly bound in leather. } 

D. A. & Co. have numerous letters from District School Superintendents, and others connected with Common 
Schools, from various sections cf the State, speaking very highly of the series. 


FIRST SERIES.—(25 Volumes), $7 50.—conTarns: 


Work and Wages. By Mary Howitt. 
Little Coin much Care. 
Which is the Wiser ? 
Who ~_" be Greatest ? 
on, ever. 
ro and Thrive. 
sowing oe ating 
ice n. \ 
amin “nd Prince. By Harriet Martineau. 
The Twin Sisters. By Mrs. Sandham. 
Masterman Ready. Capt. Marryatt. 3 vols. Dawnings of Genius. By Anne Pratt. 
Looking-glass for the Mind. Many plates. Keightley’s Mythology of Greece and Rome. 


SECOND SERIES,—25 Volumes, $7 50.—conTatns: 


Tired of Housekeeping. By T. S. Arthur. 

Early Friendship. By Mrs. Copley. 

The Poplar Grove. Do. 

First Impressions. By Mrs. Ellis. 

Dangers of Dining Out. Do. 

Somerville Hall. Do. 

. Life and Adventures of Henry Hudson. By the author of 
Uncle Philip. 

Adventures of Capt. John Smith. By do. 

Life and Adventures of Hernan Cortes. By do. 


PSPeFsF 





My own Story. By Mary Howitt. | Settlers in Canada. 2 vols. By Captain Marryatt. 

The Two Apprentices. Do. | The Crofton Boys. By Harriet Martineau. 

Love and Money. Do. Adventures of Daniel Buone. 

No Sense Like Common Sense. Do. | Philip Randolph. A ‘Tale of Virginia. By Mary Gertrude. 
My Uncle, the Clockmaker. Do | Rowan’s History of the French Revolution. 2 vols. 


The Farmer's Daughter. By Mrs Cameron. 
Young Student. By Madam Guizot. 3 vols. 
Demestic Tales. By Hannah More. | Girl’s Manual. 4 
Rural Tales. Do. | Minister's Family. By Mrs. Ellis. 
Woman's Worth; or, Hints to raise the Female Character. | Liebig’s Familiar Letters on Chemistry. 
Young Man from Home. By J. A. James. | 


THIRD SERIES,—20 Volumes. 
DISTRICT SCHOOL AND TOWN LIBRARY. 


This series embraces, in addition to interesting historical and other reading matter, various works on those subjects 
in science and arts, —s interesting to the residents of towns and villages; while at the same time they are not 
beyond the comprehension of the junior portion of the community. 

*,* Any volume of this collection may be purchased separately. The following are the names and titles of the works: 
The Book of the U. States Army. By Prof. Frost. $1 25, The Mothers of England. By Mrs.Ellis. . ° 50 

Do. do. Navy. Do. 1 00)| Guizot's History of Civilization in Europe 


| Southey’s Life of Oliver Cromwell. 
| Boy’s Manual—containing the Principles of Conduct, &c. 
Do 


- } 
Do. do. Indians. Do. 1 00 Do. do. of the English Revoiution (of Charles I. 
Do. do. Colonies. Do. 1 00 and Oliver Cromwell) ‘ ‘ é of 
Do. of Illustrious Mechanics. Do. 1 00 | The Farmer's Treasure. By Smith and Faulkner . 75 
Do. of Good Examples. Do. 1 00 | The Farmer's and Country Resident's Hand-Book . 1 00 
Lectures on Modern History. By Thomas Armold. 1 25 | Stewart's Stable Economy. A Treatise on Horses. 
Incidents of Social Life in Europe. By H. Zschokke. 1 00 | Edited by A. B. Allen. . . ° 
Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 1 vol. | Rural Economy, a valuable work on Crops, Manures, 
12mo. [llustrated . 3 ‘ . 75 | and Stock. By J. B. Bousingault. ‘ ; 
The Daughters of England. By Mrs. Ellis . 50 | Memoirs of an American Lady, with Sketches of 
The Wives do. do. , - 50 Manners and Scenery, before the Revolution. By 
The Women do. do. . - 30) Mrs.Grant . é 


Col. King’s History of the Argentine Republic o°2 wo 
FOURTH SERIES. 


This series (like the third) will comprise works of the highest order -:f merit and usefulness. The volumes will 
be uniformly printed and strongly bound in leather, 8vo. size. The following works are now ready : 


HISTORY OF NEW NETHERLANDS; 
Or, NEW YORK UNDER THE DUTCH. By E. B. O'Callaghan, Corresponding Member of the New York Histo- 
rical Society. One handsome 8vo. vol. of 500 pages, accompanied with a fac-simile of the original Map of New 
Netherlands. $2 50. 

This valuable addition to American history ought to find a place in the Library of every District School in the 
State. The publishers have received recommendations of its high value and interest, as a book eminently appropri- 
ate for District Libraries, from the following gentlemen in Albany :—N. 8. Benton, Secretary of State, and State 
Superintendent of Common Schools; 8. 8. Randall, Deputy State Superintendent of Common Schools; Dr. T. Romeyn 
Beck, Hermanus Bleeker, Esq. 


A MANUAL OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY, 
Comprising :—1. Ancient History, containing the Political History, Geographical Position, and Social State of the 
Principal Nations of Antiquity, carefully digested from the Ancient Writers, and il.ustrated by the discoveries of 
Modern Scholars and Travellers. 2. Modern History, containing the Rise and Progress of the Principal European 
Nations, their Political History, and the Changes in their Social Condition, with a History of the Colonies founded by 
Europeans. By W. Cooke Taylor, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. Revised, with Additions on American History, 
by C. 8. Henry, D.D., Professor of History in the University of New York. One volume, 8vo. of 800 pages. $2 25. 


“To the million, who have neither the leisure nor the means of an extensive reading of history, this must prove a 


welcome book. It bears on every page the impress of close thought and extensive research.” — Tribune. 


HISTORY OF GERMANY, 
From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By Frederick Kohlrausch, Chief of the Board of Education for the 
Kingdom of Hanover, and late Professor of History in the Polytechnic School. Translated from the last German 
edition, by James D. Haas. One vol. 8vo., of 500 with completeGndex, $159. 


“The work satisfactorily supplies a vacancy which confessedly existed in English Literature, and will form a | 


valuable and permanent addition to the historical department of our libraries.”--Southern Churchman. 


FREMONT’S OREGON AND CALIFORNIA EXPEDITION. 
Narrative of the sae Expedition to the Rocky Mountains in the year 1842, and to Oregon and North California 
in the years 1843-4. By Brevet Capt. J. ©. Fremont. Reprinted from the official report ordered to be published by 
the United States Senate. One volume, 8vo., printed on thick paper, bound, 63 cents. 
‘Capt. Fremont is not only one of the most courageous and intelligent travellers of the day, but one of the most 
graphic and admirable writers of the country; and his work has been universally and justly welcomed as deeply 
interesting, and containing an immense amount of novel information not elsewhere accessible.” 


THE BOOK OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE: 
A Cycuorapta of Six Thousand Practical Receipts, and Collateral Information in the Arts, Manufactures, and Trades ; 
including Medicine, Pharmacy, and Domestic Economy, designed as x compendious Book of Reference for the Manu- 
facturer, Tradesman, Amateur, and Heads of Families. By Arnold James Cooley, !’ractical Chemist. Illustrated 
with numerous Wood Engravings. Forming one volume, 8vo., of 650 pages. Price $2.25, bound. 
“ Lt is adapted to every class of business, being a dispensatory for the chemist. a directory for the artisan, a guide 
for the merchant, and a rule for the household in most of the aff.irs of domestic economy.”—V. Y. Com. Adv. 


*." ANY OF THE ABOVE WORKS CAN “Roe SEPARATELY, NEATLY BOUND _~ 
8 


ave 


NOW READY—No. 1. PRICE 25 CENTS. 
APPLETON’S MANUALS OF UTILITY, 


Practical Information and Universal Knowledge. 
BEING 


THE MANUAL OF CHESS. 


CONTAINING ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF THE SAME. 
Illustrated with numerous Diagrams, Recent Games and 
Original Problems. 

BY CHARLES KENNY. 
One neat Volume, 18mo. Price 25 cents. 

Amidst the countless Books “ for the People’ which 
have already been published, there is no Senes of Vo- 
lumes so purely practical in plan as that which we pro- 
prose to issue under the general title of “ Manuals of 
Utility.” 

One of the characteristics of the publications of this 





class is their tendency to generalize information, rather 
than their aptitude for rendering such information of real 
practical worth to the reader. ‘To supply the latter service 
will be the leading object and aim of the forthcoming 
Series of Manuals, or systematic Treatises upon the branch- 
es of Science, Art, and Knowledge, most in demand by 
those masses of readers usually termed “ The People.” 

The cheap rate at which the * Manvuats or Utitiry”’ 
are published, renders it necessary that their contents 
should be available to large classes of the community ; 
and this it will be the editor’s study to secure, by practical 
information, conveyed in the plainest manner consistent 
be perspicuity, and brought.down to the period of publi- 
cation. 

Each Manual will be the production of a writer of ac- 
credited authority upon its subject, will be complete in 
itself, and illustrated with Wood Engravings wherever 
requisite. 

Among the forthcoming Volumes will be— 

MANUAL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Do. . 











| do. MUSIC, 
Do. do. DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
Do. do. OIL PAINTING, 
Do. do. GARDENING FOR LADIES, 
&e., &e., &e. 





Lately Published, 


_ THE ECONOMIC CHESS-BOARD. 
| Being a Chess-Board provided with a Complete Set of 
| CHESS-MEN. 
| Adapted for Playing Games in Steaniboats, Railways, Car- 
riages, Stages, &c., &c. For folding and carrying in 
the Pocket, without Disturbing the Game. 
Invented by P. M. Roget, M.D. 
Price only 50 cts. in a Case. 
In Press, 


CHESS FOR WINTER EVENINGS ; 
| OR, USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING LESSONS ON 
THE GAME OF CHESS. 
COMPRISING 
I. Elements of the Game, and an Elementary Analysis 
of the Principal Openings. 

Il. The Openings Methodically Illustrated by a series of 
Games actually played over the board by the most 
skilful players of the past and present time, viz.— 
Phillidor, De La Bourdonnais, Lewis, McDonnel, 
Cochrane, Staunton, St. Amant, George Walker. 
&ce., &e. 

111. A Selection of one hundred Chess Problems, or Ends 
of Games, won or drawn by brilliant and scientific 
Moves. 

iV. A Series of Chess-Tables, introducing Positions and 
Games. 

The whole compiled from the best English sources, with 

translations from the French. 
By H. R. Aenat, 

Professor of the French Language in the Military Acade- 

my, West Point. 

With New and Original Ilustrations, by Robert W. Weir, 
N.A., Professor of Drawing in the Military 
Academy, West Point. 

One handsome 12mo. vol. of about 300 pages. 

D. ArrLeron & Co., 200 Broadway. 


NEW WORKS.—( Nearly Ready.) 
THE FAIRY BOWER; oie History of a Month, a 


Tale. By the author of * The Lost Broach ;” “ Louisa, 
or the Bride,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo, 


' 





ul. 

AUNT KITTY’STALES. By Maria J. McIntosh, author 
of ** Two Lives ;” “ Praise and Principle,” ete. A new 
collected edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 


i. 

DOGS, THEIR ORIGIN AND VARIETIES, DIREC- 
tions as to their general management, with numerous 
original Anecdotes ;—also simple instructions as to their 
Trea*ment undér Disease. By H.D. Richardson. With 
illustrations on wood. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Just Ready. 


Iv. 

THE BOOK OF TRAVELS IN AFRICA, from the ear- 
liest Ages to the Present Time. By John Frost, LL.D., 
author of “The Book of The Army; “ Book of the 
Navy,” etc., etc. Ulustrated with numerous engrav- 
ings. I vol. 12mo. $1. 





ArpLeton & Co. 200 Broadway. 
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(3 Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have received by the 
Steamer Hibernia D'Israeli’s “ Tancrev,”’ which they 
will put to press and publish immediately in a cheap and 


elegant form. They will also publish “ Beattie’s Life of | 
Campbell,” to be issued in a few months in London; also, 


a new Work by a Daughter of Wordsworth, entitled, 
“Journal of a Few Months’ Residence in Portugal, and 
Glimpees of the South of Spain by a Lady;” also, Mrs, 
Fanny Kemble Butler's “ Italian Journal ;”’ also, a new 
translation of the “ Songs of Beranger.” 

Messrs. W. & P. have made arrangements for the sale 
of “Bohn's Librury,” and the new editiun of “ Alison's 
Europe.” The new volume of the former is “ Lanzi’s 
Italian Painters; the latter will form twenty elegant 
volumes. 


WILEY & PUTNAM, 161 BROADWAY, | 
Have just Published, 





I 
DOMBEY AND SON. PART L. 


With ten Illustrations. “ Library of Choice Reading,” 
No. 95. Price 50 cents. 

This part contains the first five numbers of Dombey and 
Son, which promises to be one of Dickens's best Novels. 

“The work increases in interest with each number 
The love of Paul and his sister Florence, is one of the 
most beautiful pictures ever drawn by the pen of artist. 
It is pure, holy—more like the unalloyed love of angels, 
than poor world-spotted humanity. If any one wishes to 
know the depths and beauty of such love, let him read this 
work.” — Cincinnati Daily Chronicle. 


HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE. PART VI. 
Containing as I lustrations, 

Mopsa, Ottvia, ANNE Pace. 
Parts one to five recently published. Price $3 63. Each 
containing three splendid Steel Plate Engravings 
illustrative of Shakspeare’s Heroines. 
Contents as follows : 

Part I. Portia, Beatrice, Miranda. 
“ IL. Juliet, Ophelia, Imogen. 
“ TLL Viola, Cleopatra, Lady Macbeth. 
** IV. Rosalind, Perdita, Cordelia. 
“ V. Anne Bullen, Audrey, Lady Margaret. 


Itt. 
HAZLITT'’S NAPOLEON—COMPLETE. 

Six Parts, paper ° ° $2 63 
Three vols. cloth 3 00 


“ It is unquestionably the greatest work of its gifted au- 
thor, and was purely the offspring of his unbounded admi- 
ration of the great character which he sought to portray.” 
—Cour. and Enq. 

“It is a most agreeable and instructive book, full of fine 
observations on human nature, and sagacious reflections 
on government, written in a style generally nervous and 
vivid.”” —Mirrer. 

“ The t work is the production of a decided ge- 
nius, and differs very materially from any of its predeces- 
sors of which we have any knowledge."’—Albany Argus. 

“It is a work as free from prejudice or partiality, as any 
which has ever been written about Napoleon, and perhaps 
as any that will ever be written.”—Cincianati Daily 
Chronicle. 

Also recently published 
Iv. 
FORD'S GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 
Paper. 75 cents. 


“The author’s style is graphic and lively; he is ene 
who has travelled with improvement to himself, and is 
well fi‘ted to instruct others.”"—Cin. Daily Atlas. 


Vv. 
TSCHUDI’S TRAVELS IN PERU. 
Paper covers. 75 cents. 
“ These volumes will ee the most acceptable to our 
t 


rending public of any that have been included in the 
‘ Library of Choice Reading.’ "—Mirror. 


TUPPER’'S PROBABILITIES: AN AID TO FAITH. 
25 cents. 


“The author, Mr. Tupper, is one of the rare men of the 
time. He turns up thoughts as with a plough, on the 
sward of monotonous usage.”— Brooklyn Eagle. 


vil. 
THE LIFE OF WM ALEXANDER, EARL OF 
STIRLING. 
“The volume will be read with curious interest, by 


every one who has a taste for looking behind the scenes.” 
—New York Observer. 


VILL. 
CHAUCER AND SPENSER. 
Paper covers. $1 00. 

‘Selections from these two old English poets are pre- 
sented in an admirable form, and accompanied by annota- 
tions, &c., well fitted to render the work attractive and 
useful, by ppt ans be public taste for the oldest and best 
productions of English genius.”"—Cour. & Eng. 


| Bound in a very strong and neat manner in Half-Russia 





m7 | 


NEW ENGLISH WORKS, 


Per Steamer Hibernia. 


Lyell’s Principles of Geology. New edition 
Cressy’s Encyclopedia of of ectueasing ° 
Flora of Land and Water Plants 
Bouterwek's Spanish Literature . 
Lanzi on Painting. Vol I. ° . 
Gutch’s Robin Hood. 2 vols. . 
Halliwell’s Dictionary. 2 vols. 
Prichard’s Researches. Vol. V. 
George Lovell, by Sheridan Knowles. 
Jesse's Haunts . : . 
Michelet’s France. Vol. UL. ° 
Redford’s Body and Soul ° ° 
De Clifford, the Philosopher . . 
Burton's Lives of Lovat and Forbes . 
Napier’s Florentine History. Vol. IV. 
Barton’s Memorial of Gurney . 
Chambers’s Writings. Vol. II. ° 
Food for the Million ° 
Girard on the Mother Tongue « 
Hayward's Faust. ° 


|The following Valuable Works, published in Monthly 
‘olumes, in 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


PRICE $1 EACH VOLUME. 

|THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS AND REMAINS 
of Rev. Ropert Hatt, with Essay on his Character. 
By Joun Fosrea. 1 vol. 

ROSCOE’S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO x. 
Edited by his Son. 2 vols. 

SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY 
of History. 1 vol. 


SISMONDI'S HISTORY OF THE SOUTH OF EU. 
rope. Translated by Witt1am Roscor. 2 vols. 


| ROSCOE’S LIFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICT. 1 vol. 
| SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES ON DRAMATIC LITERA 

| ture, By A. A. J. W. Morrison. 1 vol. 

~ | BECKMAN’S HISTORY OF INVENTIONS, DIsco 

| veries and Origins. 2 vols. 


SCHILLER’S THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, REVOLT oF 
Boos’ sare eg - . . ; * 7 | the Netherlands, and Dramatic Works. 2 vols. 


Juvenile Museum. - 87 | MEMOIRS QF THE LIFE OF COL HUTCHINSON. 
Book of Entertaining Knowledge. 125| By his Widow Lucy. 1 vol. 


Brewer's Chronology. . : : : 75 | MEMOIRS OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 
Carleton's Black Prophet. . : : . SI! 4 vol. 


Pvinciptos af Glemmne. —— 1 0) COXE’S HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA. 

Murray's Travel Talk. Vol. I. 

Clarendon on the Horse's Foot. (COUNT GRAMMONT’S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT 
0 | of Charles [!., with the Boscobel Narratives. 1 vol. 


Mechi on Drainage. ° 
Bogue’s Manual of Music: = | LANZLON PAINTING. Vol. I. 
I Also, the following from“ Bogue’s European Library.” 


Maclean's Works. Vol. I. 
Mudie’s Moral Man. 
150) Price, $1 per volume. 


Jackson's Knitting, Netting and Crotchet 
Jackson's Knitting and Netting 50 LITERARY HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. 
25 | the Rev. Josepn Berineron. 1 vol. 


Jackson's Iilustrated Crotchet Book. . 
150. GUIZOT’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, from the 


pe Young Jewess. ‘ 

ean's Trigonometry. Part 2 29 50| Fatl of the Roman Empire to the French Revolution. 3 
4 | vols. 
231 


Lee on Tumors. ° 
Nelligen’s Medicine, second edition. ‘ 
° 32 | LIFE OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Joun Gatr. | 
1 vol. 


Brett on the Cataract. . 73 HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, from 

po eer ey Part I. . . ted 1789 to 1814. By F. A. Miener. } vol. 

Tyrwhitt’s Sermons. 2 vols.,. , 7 ’ 709 LIVES OF MICHAEL ANGELO, AND RAFFAELLO 

Tatham’s Book of Job, 275| By R.Duppa. 1 vol. 

Steinmetz’s Jesuits in the Family, 2 62 CINQ@-MARS, OR A CONSPIRACY UNDER LOUIs 

M’Cree’s Sketches of Charch re XIIL.; an Historical Romance. By De Vieny. 1 vol. 

ba ey Key to the Prayer Boo |" BOUTERWEK’S SPANISH LITERATURE. Vol. 1. 
oodwin’s Parish Sermons, m 27 Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadw ay. 


Gill's Essay on Baptism, ee 
Reid’s Advancement in Religion, New and Important Work for 
LAND OWNERS. 


Vicker’s Ten Commandments, 
Hinton’s Memoiruf Knibb.  . 

J.C. DERBY & CO., 
Auburn, N. Y., 


Hoby’s Memoir of Yates, 
Have at press, and will publish in April next: 


Memoir of Cary. 2 aan 

Haliburton '’s Memoirs. 

Household Prayers, 

M’Culloch’s Characters of Scripture, . ° 

Hutchinson's Pilgrim in India, . . NORTHWESTERN LANDS AND LAND-LAWS: or, 

Days of Laud, ‘ Land Owner’s Manual. Comprising the Laws and Sta- 

Jewett on the Lord’s Prayer, : tute Regulations of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
lowa and Wisconsin, respecting Land Titles, Execu 
tions, Acknowledgments, and Recording of Deeds and 
Wills: the right of Succession and Inheritance, the 

Collection of Land Taxes, Forfeiture and Redemption 


Wenger's —— of the Church, 
VILEY  & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
of Lands, &c. &c. By B. F. ee Esq. Octavo, law 
_ sheep. - $2.00 


~ STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


ICHARD C. VALENTINF, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Stereotype Founpay 
| with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
' has heretofore received. 
His facilities for stereotyping heavy works at short 
notice, and for executing MaruematicaL Works, anid 
* |Worxs in Foreten Lanouaces, with elegance and 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. 
| Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 
terms. 
Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 
references given to the most respectable publishers in the 
| United St States. _ 6 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


—— wrowmwwcousoenase 


SSSsSass 


3 vols. 


Sssusessssese 


By Himself 


By 


Ayre on Dropsy. . . 
Child on Indigestion. . ° 





anw= 
seseusdsesseteege: 
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Just Imported, 
THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA; 
or, 
Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and General Literature. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 

With Preliminary Dissertations on the History of the Sci- 
ences, and other extensive Improvements and Addi- 
tions. Including the late Supplement, a Gene- 
ral Index, and Numerous Engravizgs. 
TWENTY-ONE QUARTO VOLUMES, 


Price $170 00. 

A very fine copy of this truly valuable work, mere 

complete than any previous edition, has just been re- | 
ceived, 

w iley & Putnam, 16! Broadway. 





“A COMPLETE SET OF 
THE WORKS OF PROF. AGASSIZ. 


RECHERCHES SUR LES POISSONS FOSSILES. Li- | Tr subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
vraisons | to 18 (complete). Pilates. $162. the above business, and done work for most of the 
MONOGRAPHIE DES POISSONS FOSSILES DU | | principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
vieux gres Rouge (being a supplement to the above). | the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc 
Livraisons | to 3 (complete). Plates. $25. tuality and despatch, combined with al) the requisites of 
ETUDES SUR LES GLACIERS. $10. | good workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices 4s 
HISTOIRE NATURELLE DES POISSONS D’EAU | favorable as in any other Foundry. 
Douce. 1 A" Gar 38 and 2 vols. dio, Atlasesand Plates) N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers, 
ETUDES CRITIQUES, SUR, LES MOLLUSQUES | nesta act atit. 
Fossiles. Livraisons | to 4. Plates (complete). $27. 
MONOGRAPHIES DECHINODERMES VIVANS Er) Wiley & Putnam. Baker & Scribner. 
Fossiles. Livraisons 1 to4. Plates (complete). $25. | MH. Newman & Co. Lewis Colby & Co. 
NOMENCLATOR ZOOLOGICUS. Nos. 1to 10. $20. | Harper & Brothers. Daniel Fanshaw. 
(This price includes the value of two more numbers | Roe Lockwood & Son. Gates & Steadman. 
R. Craighead. 


which will soon be issued. 
MEMOIRE SUR LES MOULES DE MOLLUSQUES| §unid, Brother & Co. Hea Be Ranor. 
$6 75. | c.8. Francie & Co. 


Vivans et Fossiles. No.1. $3. 
ECHINODERMES SUISSES (complete). American ‘act Socie ay. WB Dean 
m?27 Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. ’ SMITH, 216 William street 
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NEW BOOKS. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Are Preparing for Publication, 

SIR GEORGE SIMPSON’S OVERLAND JOURNEY 

Round the World. In two parts, demy octavo. 
HOLTHOUSE’S LAW DICTIONARY. Edited by 

Pennington. In one large 12mo. volume. 
SPENCE’S EQUITY. Vol. 2, embracing the Prac- 

tice. 

ADDISON ON CONTRACTS AND ON PARTIES 
to Action Ex Contractu. In one large octavo vol. 
CARPENTER’S PRINCIPLES OF COMPARATIVE 

Anatomy and Physiology. With numerous beauti- 
ful steel engravings. Revised by the Author. 
CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCEL” 


lors of England. Second Series, 3 volumes, demy 
octavo. 


. MISS STRICKLAND'S QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


Vol. 10, and continuation. 


ROSCOE’S KINGS OF ENGLAND. Vol. 2, and 
continuation. 


. RANKE’S REFORMATION IN GERMANY. Part 
Third 


GRIFFITH'S MEDICAL BOTANY. In one large oc- 
tavo volume, with very numerous IIjustrations. 


. A NEW WORK ON THE DISEASES AND SUR- 


gery of the Ear. By Jones & Todd, edited by Hays. 
PICCIOLA; the Prisoner of Fenestrella, or Captivity 

Captive. A new and elegant edition, with beauti- 

ful [ilustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 
BIRD'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


In one royal 
12mo. volume, with many woodcuts. 


.TODD AND BOWMAN’S PHYSIOLOGICAL 


Anatomy and Physiology of Man. With numerous 
Illustrations. 


. DANA ON CORALS. One large volume imperial 


4to., with an Atlas of Engravings, being vols. 8 and 
9 of the publications of the United States Exploring 
Expedition. 


. CROLY'S HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELI- 


gion. Part First, embracing The Patriarchial Age 
A New Edition of LAWRENCE ON THE EYE. 
Edited by Hays. With numerous Additions and Im- 


provements. In one large octavo volume, with up- 
wards of 100 woodcuts. 


. JOHNSON'S GARDENER'’S DICTIONARY. Edited 


by Landreth. One thick volume royal 12ino., with 
many cuts. 


. THE BOY’S TREASURY OF SPORTS, PASTIMES 


and recreation, with four hundred engravings. By 
Samuel Williams. With additions relating to the 
Sports and Pastimes peculiar to this country, to be 
beautifully executed in one volume royal 18mo. 

A new and handsome edition of DON QUIXOTE, 
with beautiful engravings on wood. 

Anew and handsome edition of GIL BLAS, beauti- 
fully illustrated. 

Anew work. YOUATT ON THE PIG. With nu- 
merous wood engravings. This will be a fit accom- 
paniment to his established works on the Horse and 
on the Dog. 

THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY, or a 
Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature. With 
a engravings on wood. By Samuel Maun- 

r. 


CHELIUS’S NEW WORK ON SURGERY, in 3 
vols. 8vo. The third volume and completion is 
nearly ready. This work when complete will form 
a perfect library on that subject. 

DOMBEY AND SON. By Dickens. 
continuation. 

SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. Part 
Twelve, and Continuation. 


Part VIL., and 


- ON THE MANAGEMENT AND MORE IMPOR- 


tant Diseases of Infancy and Childhood. By Fieet- 
wood Churchill. 


: 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
Sciences, for April, 1847. 


2. SOLLY ON THE HUMAN BRAIN, ITS STRUC- 


ture, Physiology, and Diseases. 

SPOONER ON SHEEP. With numerous Wood Cuts. 

ENDLESS AMUSEMENTS. A New Edition, with 
Wood Cuts, to match Philosophy in Sport. 

MALGAIGNE’S OPERATIVE SURGERY. 
numerous Wood Cuts. 

CHSAR'S COMMENTARIES: Reing the first of 
Chambers’s Series of Latin and Greek Classics. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY. To 
match the Treasury of Natural History. 

THE CHESS-PLAYER’S HAND BOOK. By Staun- 
ton. Being the first volume of a Scientific Library ; 
the other volumes to follow. 


THE SANDHURST MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 
By Narrien and Scott. In 7 vols.. 12mo. 


DE LA BECHE’S NEW WORK ON GEOLOGY. 
With many Illustrations. 


With 


. PHILOSOPHY © | 
LOR F HEALTH. By Southwood 





39. KANE’S ELEMENTS OF PHARMACY, with Addi- 
tions, in 1 vol. 12mo. 

40. THE UNIVERSAL FORMULARY AND PHARMA- 
COPQEIA. By R. E. Griffith, M.D., in 1 vol. 

41. AN ANALYTICAL COMPEND OF EXAMINA- 
tions on the various branches of Practical Medicine, 
Surgery, Anatomy, Midwifery. Diseases of Women 
and Children, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
Physiology, Chemistry and Pharmacy. By John 
Neill, M.D., and F. Gurney Smith, M.D. 

42. BARTLETT ON THE FEVERS OF THE UNITED 
States, &c. A new edition materially extended, in 
1 vol. 8va, 

43. ACYCLOP DIA OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLO- 
gy, based on the large work of Todd, in 2 vols. large 
8vo. 

44. THE UNIVERSAL DISPENSATORY, with many 
woodcut illustrations, in 1 large 8vo. vol. 

45. ANEW WORK ON BANDAGING and other points 
of Minor Surgery, in 1 vol. }2mo., with many wood- 
cuts. 

46. ELEMENTS OF GENERAL AND SPECIAL 

Therapeutics. By Alfred Stille, M.D., in 1 vol. 8vo. 

. COATES’S POPULAR MEDICINE. A new edition 

fully revised and brought up, in | vol. large 12mo. 

L. & B. have also several otner works in hand and pre- 

paring for publication. m27 It 
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HOWITT’S JOURNAL 
OF LITERATURE AND POPULAR PROGRESS. 
EDITED BY WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT, 
With Contributions from the most eminent Writers. 
Part First, for February, 1847, contains articles by 

William Howitt, Dr Southwood Smith, R. H. Horne, 


a Howitt, H. F. Chorley, John Bowring, 
W. J. Fox, Mary Gillies, Alaric A. Watts, 
&e., &c., &e. 

Also, Six fine Engravings. 
NOTICES, 

“ All who know the aims of those excellent persons 
(the Howitts), will need no assurance that, if the Journal 
does not accomplish a vast work in the enlightenment of 
the masses, and the pleading of their cause with the great, 
it will not be the fault of its editors.”"—Christian Inquirer. 

“This is a publication which will command universal 
regard and sympathy in this country.”—Salem Gazette. 

HOWITT’S JOURNAL 
Is published in Monthly Parts, each containing several of 
the finest Engravings on Wood, designed and 
engraved by the best Artists. 
Price $2,530 per Annum, or 2 Cents per Number. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
118 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
AMERICAN PUBLISHERS. 
C. & N. are also American Publishers of 
THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. 
Price $2,530 per Annum—25 Cents per Number. m27 3t 


THE 
VIVIPAROUS QUADRUPEDS OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 


By Joun James Aupusoy, F.R.S., &c , &c., and the Rev. 
Joun Bacuman, D.D., &c., &c. 








PROSPECTUS. 
— plan adopted by the Authors for the publication 
of this work, in 2 great degree corresponds with that 
pursued by Mr. Audubon, in his large work on the * Birds 
of America,” and it is believed that the * Quadrupeds of 
North America” will fully equal in beauty and interest the 
splendid plates representing the birds of our country. 
Many of the species will be given of their natural size, 
and in most cases, several figures, with trees, plants, and 
occasionally views drawn from nature will appear on each 
late. 
The work will contain figures and descriptions of all the 
Viviparous Quadrupeds found in the United States, and 
from Texas, California, and the Northwest Coast to the 
British possessions, and Arctic regions of our Continent. 
The plates will be lithographed in a style superior to 
anything hitherto executed in this country, and will be 
printed on the best imperial folio paper (22 by 28 inches), 
and carefully colored from Mr. Audubon’s orginal draw- 
i 


ngs. 

The letter-press will contain all the information obtained 
by J. J. Audubon, and the Rev. Dr. Bachman, from their 
own researches and from other sources that can be relied 
on, and the observations of other authors will be likewise 
introduced, where found useful or interesting: the leiter- 

will be comprised in three volumes, royal octavo, and 
delivered to subscribers gratis. 

The work will be delivered to subscribers, in numbers of 
five plates each, at intervals of about two mouths from 
the publication of each number, making five or six num- 
bers annually, and will be completed in from twenty-five 
to thirty numbers. 

The price of the work isten dollars each number, paya 
ble on delivery. 

Persons desiring to subscribe will please address JOHN 
J. AUDUBON, 43 Beaver st., New York. 

The twenty-first number has just been published. 

New York, March 13, 1847. tfeow 





BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 
SAXTON & KELT, 
No. 133 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 

THE FASHIONABLE WIFE AND UNFASHIONABLE 
Husband. By Mrs. Opie. Paper covers, -. 35 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 

THE ROYAL SISTERS: a Historical Romance. By Ag- 
nes Strickland. Paper covers, . ° ° 25 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 

DON FROILA AND HIS TEN DAUGHTERS. By Ag- 
nes Strickland. Paper covers, ° e 25 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 

TALES, BY MRS. OPIE: Containing White Lies, False 
or True, or the Journey to London. Paper cov. 25 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 

TALES, BY MRS. OPIE: Containing a Tale of Trials 
and Confessions of an Odd Tempered Man. Paper 
covers, e ° ° ‘ ° 25 
Do. do. do. 

THE GERMAN’S TALE: 
Harriet Lee. Paper covers, 
Do. do. du. cloth, 374 

SELECTIONS FROM FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES 
and Travels. By Captain Basil Hall. Pap. cov. 

Do. do, do. cloth, 





cloth, 374 
Kruitzner. A tale, by Miss 





In Press. 

THE CHESS PLAYER'S HAND BOOK; Containing a 
full account of the Game of Chess, and the best mode of 
playing it. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, gilt edge, . . 25 

THE CRICKETER’S HAND BOOK: Containing the 
Origin of the Game. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, gilt edge, 25 

THE HAND BOOK OF THE SENTIMENT AND PO. 
etry of Flowers. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, gilt edge, . 314 

GUIDE TO SELF KNOWLEDGE. By T. H. Pons. 
Ninth Revised Edition, . . ° 12 





Just Published. 


THE PRACTICAL ENGINEER'S POCKET GUIDE: 
Containing a Concise Treatise on the Nature and Appli- 
cation of Mechanical Forces; Action of Gravity; the 
Elements of Machinery; Rules and Tables, for calcu- 
lating the working effects of Machinery; of the Strength, 
Resistance, and Pressure of Materials, with Tables of 
the Weight and Cohesive Strength of Iron and other 
Metals, ° : ° ° é 75 


—_ ees. e 
CUPARTNERSHIP. 
ISAAC H. CADY 


AVING purchased the interest of Mr. Paring, in the 

firm of Paine & Buregss, the Publishing and Book- 
selling business will hereafter be conducted by the sub- 
scribers, at 60 John street, under the firm of CADY & 
BURGESS. ISAAC H. CADY, 
DANIEL BURGESS. 


New York, March 1, 1847. 


CADY & BURGESS 
PUBLISH 
Smith's Primary, or First Book in Geography. 
Smith’s Quarto, or Second Book in Geography. 
Smith’s Geography and Atlas. 
Smith's Practical or Mental Arithmetic. 
Smith’s New Arithmetic and Key. 
‘Tower's Series of Gradual Readers. 
Tower's Gradual Speller. 
Tower's Intellectual Algebra. 
Claggett’s Elocution. 
Claggett’s American Expositor. 
Ives’s Musical A BC. 
ives’s Musical Speller. 
Ives’s Musical Reader. 
Ives’s Mozart Collection. 
Ives’s Beethoven Collection. 
Ackerman’s Natural Histery. 
Oram’s First Lessons in English Graramar. 
Sawyer’s Mental Philosophy. 
McKenney’s Indians. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Lafever’s Modern Builder's Guide, &c., &c. 





They nave a Complete Assortment of 
SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, BLANK BOOKS 
AND STATIONERY, 
Which they offer at Wholesale, cheap for Cash or ap- 
proved Credit. Merchants, Booksellers, Committees, 


Teachers, &c., are respectfully invited to call and exa- 
mine their stock. 


m 13 tf 
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WILLIAMS 


BROTHERS, 


24 ANN STKEET, NEW YORK, 
Will publish in a few days, 


GEORGE; OR, THE PLANTER OF THE ISLE OF FRANCE. 


BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Translated by Samuet Spaine, Author of “Giaffar Al Barmaki.” 
This is one of the most interesting Novels from the pen of Duimas. Price, 50 cents. Complete. 


ALSO, 
THE BASTARD OF MOULIN. 
BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS—ILLUSTRATED. 
DOMBEY AND DAUGHTER—Illustrated. 
THE PARRICIDE; or, rHe ProGress or Crime—I Illustrated. 


Also, now ready—for sale at all Bookstores, 


DIANA OF MERIDOR;; or, The Lady of Monsoreau. 


Bert, Esq. $1. 


SYLVANDIRE;; or, The Disputed Inheritance. 


tiams, Esq. 50 cents. 
CAPTAIN PAUL; A Tale of the Sea. 


By Dumas, 


By Dumas. Translated by H. W. Her- 
By Dumas, Translated by THomas Wi.- 


25 cents. 
m 13 tf 





PANY, 58 WALL STREET.—After mature deli- 
beration, the Trustees have become convinced, and the 
experience of old established companies fully warrants the 
conclusion, that the advantages of Life Insurance on the 


Mutual plan, may be extended and diffused with greater | 


convenience toa large class of contributors, and with equal 

security to all the assured, by requiring no greater amount 

of the premium to be paid in cash than the company will 

require to meet its engagements with promptitude and 
ity. 

* a accordingly been determined that in all cases 

where the annual premium shal! amount to $50, and 60 


note may be given for the remaining 40 per cent., payable 


The interest to be paid annually, but the principal not to | 
be called in unless the exigencies of the company require 
it, giving sixty days notice, and then only by assessments | 
pro rata to the extent that may be required to meet the | 
engagements of the company ae 

It is confidently anticipated that a system, the operation | 
of which is so fair and equitable, so well calculated to | 
place the benefits and blessing of Life Insurance within | 
the reach of all, and at the same time enable each contri- | 
butor to share equally and fully not only in its beneficent | 
security, but also in its profits of accumulation, wili meet, | 
as it is believed to deserve, the favor and confidence of the | 

blic. 

P'The puticular advantages offered by this company are : 

1. A guarantee capital. 

2. An annual participation in the profits. 

3. No individual responsibility beyond the amount of 
premium. 

4. Those who insure for a less period than life, partici-_ 
pate equally in the annual profits of the company. 

The Nautilus Company confines its business ezclusively 
to Insurances on Lives, and al! Insurance appertaining to 
Life. 

THE RATES OF INSURANCE ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 








Seven For 
-|Years., Life. 


Age 








TRUSTEES. 

ich. E. Purdy, 
O. Bushnell, 
Richard Irwin, 
D. A. Comstock, John Cryder, 
James Harper, R. H. Morris, 
Wun. H. Aspinwall, Spen. 8. Benedict, 
Henry K. Bogert, Loring Andrews, 
J. M. Nixon. 

J. D. P. OGDEN, President, 

A. M. MERCHANT, Vice-President. 
Lewis Benton, Secretary. > 
Pury Freeman, Actuary. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 


Thos. W. Ludlow, 
C. F. Lindsley, 
A. M. Merchant, 


Jas. D. P. Ogden, 
James Brown, 


P. M. Wetmore, 
Rob. B. Coleman, 
M. O. Roberts, 

R. A. Reading, 


Groroce Witxes, M.D.. 23 Laight street. | 


Corneivs R. Boaxrt, M.D., 5 St. Mark’s Place. £6 


LEWIS J. COHEN, 
Importer of English, French, and German Staple and 
Fancy Stationery; Manufacturer of Ivory-surfaced 
Playing Cards, Enamelled, Gold bordered, Em- 
bossed, and Ornamented Visiting Cards ; as 
well as a variety of Blank Business 
Printing Cards, Everpointed Leads, 
&c., &e. 


NEW WORK ON FRENCH. 
MESSRS. ROBINS AND SMITH, 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 
Have just issued— 


“THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER.” 
Norman Pinney, A.M. A new and valuable work on the 
general plan of Ollendorf, but more thorough and system- 
atic, for learning to read, write and speak the French. It 








a ressive Reader, and a complete system of Grammar. 
For sale by HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, New York, 
and by booksellers generally. m6 


EDWARD DUNIGAN'S 
CATHOLIC AND JUVENILE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


7s SUBSCRIBER has always for Sale a large Stock 
of CATHOLIC WORKS of his own publication, 
inted, bound, and illustrated in the best manner ; among 





| pe 

| th 
Ursuline Manual, Flowers of Piety, and other much 
approved books. 


| DUNIGAN’S HOME LIBRARY, eight volumes pub- 
lished, a very popular series of Religious and Moral ‘Tales, 
for general reading. 


His Stock of JUVENILE BOOKS, plain and colored, is 
well selected, and, though got up in the best style, is sold 
at the cheupest rates. 


f13 EDWARD DUNIGAN, 15) Fulton street. 


| THE LITERARY WORLD 


| IS PUBLISHED UNDER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE OF 
EVERT A. DUYCKINCK, 


Weekly, on Saturday morning, of the size of at least six- 

| teen quarto pages of forty-eight coiumns, sometimes en- 
‘larged to twenty-four pages, and seventy-two columns. 
| Annual subscriptions $3, payable in advance; single 

numbers, 64 cents. 

| Advertisements should always be sent in before the 

| Saturday previous to the day of publication, 

marked, will be inserted until forbidden. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Five Lines or less—first and subsequent insertions, 

| Every additional Line, . 

| For one square (twenty lines), 

For one Column, single insertions, 

yearly, 

| For one Page, single insertions, 





“ “ 


| “ “ yearly, “ - 
Yearly advertisers for a space 


| Lines, 


} 


not exceeding thirty 


review to be addressed, ‘‘ Editor of Literary World.” 
OSGOOD & CO., Pusiisuers, 
| 136 Nassau street, cor. of Beekman. 


| New York, February 6, 1847. 


ins by forming easy sentences in the use of the noun, , 
per cent. thereof shall have been puid in cash, an approved | and the simplest form of the verb, and adds, one by one, | 
| all the parts of speech, every form of the verb, and the | 
twelve months after date, bearing six per cent. interest. | idioms of the language, thus furnishing at the same time, | 


em are his Fine Illuminated Family Bible, Illuminated | Kernot, 633 


and unless | q 
$ cts 
25 


79 
3 00 


8 00 


: . - 4000 
| Editorial Communications and Copies of Books for 


RUSCHENBERGER’S NATURAL HISTORY 
FOR SCHOOLS. , 


| GRIGG & ELLIOT, 


No.9 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, 
| Publish Ruschenberger’s Series of First Books of Natura! 
History, comprising— 

ols Elements of Anatomy and Physiology, with 45 iljys. 
2. Elements of Mammalogy, with 75 illustrations. 

3. Elements of Ornithology, “ 81 do. 
| 4. Elements of Herpetology and Ichthyology, with 66 

illustrations. 

| §. Elements of Conchology, with 119 illustrations. 

6. Elements of Entomology, “ 1 do. 

“ 164 do. 

“ 310 do. 


| The series is illustrated by nearly a thousand figures: 9 
| copious glossary of terms is a to each volume. 
| The work has been introd into many public schools 
| and colleges in the United States, and is approved by al! 
| scientific men who have examined it. Among the many 

testimonials in its favor, is the following report, by the dis- 
| tinguished and venerable naturalist, AupvBon, to the 
| American Institute, which was unanimously adopted, at a 


| meeting of that body. 
} “ New York, Feb. 9, 1846. 


| “Sia—I have received your note of the 3d instant, to- 
| gether with the * Elements of Ornithology,’ prepared for 
| the use of schools and colleges, by W. 8. W. Rceteahes 
| ger, M.D., &c., &e., &., and have read the work in compli 

ance with the request of the American Institute, that | 
| should examine and report “a it. 
| “thave great pleasure in highly recommending it. To 
| say the truth, although I sm somewhat blanched by the 
| hand of time, and have many years been a stadent of Or 
| eng I consider the present the very best introduc 
| tion to that science that I have ever seen, and I might add 
| as full praise to the other works of the series of Ruschen 
| berger’s text-books of Natural History, as far as I am ac 

quainted with the subjects they relate to. 
| “Dr. Ruschenberger has. in giving this series to the pub- 

lic, rendered a benefit to all seekers after science, as both 
| old and young may profit by the well arranged and valua- 
ble information these volumes contain. 

“I have the honor to remain, very respectfully, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
*“Joun J. Aupvuson. 


| 7. Elements of Botany, 
8. Elements of Geology, 


' 


“To H. Meigs, Esq., 
“ Recording Secretary of the American Institute, 
“ New York City.” 
| Extract of a Report to the American Institute, on the 
| “ Elements of Geology” of the above series. 


| “Your Committee with much pleasure recommend this 
highly valuable book to the attention of those who con- 
| duct our Schools, Academies and Colleges, as a book ex- 
cellently calculated to give the first outlines of the very 
| important study of Geology, to students, Nor do we hesi 
tate to say that all men, except learned geologists 
alone, will feel after its perusal, that they have received a 
great reward for a very small expense of time and money. 
| “Feb 4, 1846. Jas. J. Mares.” 
For sale by Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway; Henry 
roadway; Huntington & Savage; and the 
—— booksellers throughout the United States. 
m t* 





- WHARTON’S AMERICAN 
CRIMINAL LAW. 


Just Published by 


| KAY & BROTHER, 
1834 MARKET S8T., PHILADELPHIA. 
| A TREATISE on the Criminal Law of the United 
States, comprising a Digest of the Penal Statutes of 
| the G | Gover t, and of Massachusetts, New 
| York, Pennsylvania and Virginia, with the decisions of 
| cases arising upon those Statutes— er with the Eng- 
= American authorities upon Criminal Law in ge- 
| neral. 
| BY FRANCIS WHARTON. 

In one 8vo. volume. 
| N.B.—The above Work has received the highest recom- 
| mendation from Chief Justice Taney, Chancellor Kent, 
Mr. Justice Grier, Chief Justice Gibson, and many other 
istinguished legal gentlemen. m 6 4 


IN PRESS. 


K OF THE FEET. 








THE BOO 


HISTORY OF BOOTS AND SHOES, with illus 
trations of the fashions of the Egyptians, Hebrews, 


une! Persians, Greeks, and Romans, and the prevailing style 


| throughout Europe during the Middle Ages down to the 
present period. Also, Hints to Last Makers, and Remedies 
| for Corns, &c. By J. Sparkes Hall. Reprinted from the 
| Second London Edition. With a History of Boots and 
Shoes worn in the United States, and Biographical 
Sketches of some eminent Shve-Makers. 
The above curious and interesting work will be pub- 
lished in a few days. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 


f13 tf Clinton Hall. 








No. 8.] 
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STUDIES IN RELIGION. 
By the Author of “ Words in a Sunday School.” 
: go ea By the advice of a friend, I called and pur- 
chased ‘Studies in Religion,’ by the Author of ‘ Words 
in a Sunday School." I have read the ‘Studies’ with 
tdelight. Please let me know to whom I am indebted 
for this interesting work. Yours truly.” 


The above is published by 
C. SHEPARD, 191 Broadway, 
Opposite John st. 


AMERICAN ALMANAC. 


HE American Almanac, and Repository of Useful 
"Tinowiedge for the = 1847, 1 vol. 12mo., p 360, con- 
taining Astronomical Calculations, by Prof. Peirce, The 
New Tariff of Duties established in 1846, both in England 
and the United States, alphabetically arranged, &c.; a 

ral Abstract of the Laws establishing a Warehousing 
System in this country ; the general Abstract of all the 
Public Laws passed by Congress is continued, as in former 
vears; the Outlines of the Sub-Treasury System, and of 
ihe law creating the Smithsonian Institution, are contained 
in this article: a Tabular View is given of all the Rail- 
roads in this country and in England, which contains more 
information on this subject than has ever been brought to- 
gether before ; a comparative view of the debts, property, 
and general financial condition of all the States has been 
made out with great care from the latest returns ; an arti- 
cle on the parative cost of Government in England 
and in this country. affords results which will probably be 
new to most of our readers; the Obituary Record; the 
Lists of Officers under the National and State Govern- 
ments; the Register of Coll and of the Theological, 
Law and Medical Schools, and the other ordinary articles 
of the work will be found as full and accurate asin former 
years. 


We copy the following from the London Inquirer : 


“Of the American Statistics, we strongly recommend 
it in reference to this department; because much of the 
knowledge it conveys affords matter for most instructive 
reflection, and deserves the best attention of our country- 
men.” 

The work will be Reverie’ to any mn of the United 
States, free of pos , by a remittance of one dollar to the 
publishers, at MES MUNROE & CO., Boston. 

*,* Complete sets in eighteen volumes from the com- 
mencement of the work, for sale by the Publishers. 
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THE LONDON LANCET: 


A Journal of Medical and Chemical Science, 
Criticism, Literature and News. 


Editor—Mr. Waxtury, M.P., and Coroner of Middlesex. 
Sub-Editor—J. Henry Bennet, M.D., Licentiate of 
the Royal College of Physicians. 


TERMS—$5 PER ANNUM.—MONTULY PARTS 50 CENTS. 
Address of the American Publishers to the Public. 


T= years have elapsed since the first issue, in the pre- 
4 sent fonn, of the reprint of the London Lancet; and 
its Publishers feel happy to state, that the real intrinsic 
merit and value of the Work has been duly appreciated 
by the Medical Profession throughout the United States. 
From every quarter of the Union, we have received the 
most flattering support from Subscribers, and the highest 
commendations upon the character of the Journal, and the 
benefits derived from its sal. Asone of our correspond- 
ents observes. “it would be indeed surprising, that a work 
of such value should not be appreciated and patronized by 
every Practising Physician who takes - interest in the 
progress of his -” It is, we have undoubted 
reason to believe, the received opinion of all who have in- 
vestigated the work, that it furnishes a Monthly Report of 
the Course of Medical Opinion and Practice in Europe, 
such as can from no o*her single source be obtained. 
_ Now that the Laboratory and the Microscope are effect- 
ing changes of the most vital importance, the possession of 
4 Reflector like The Lancet muy be reasonably viewed 
pe oe moment. The American Publishers 
ree to state, that congratala’ as the past accepta- 
ton of their undertaking has srovel, the oe pees. nn 
that in its columns, which gives them still greater encou- 
Tagement for continued exertion: their sole desire is, that 
gentlemen who have not hitherto taken the work, will use 
a — = see it 3 oe done, they have the fullest 
nee that large as ist nt subscri 
Het will at enae Se thcabaod: present subscription list, that 
BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 
American Publishers, 222 Broadway. 
N.B. The Publishers have on hand a limited supply of 
the four last Half — Volumes. Each Subscriber in- 
— Ten Dollars will have his name entered on the 
Semecrtetion Book for the year 1847, and receive the Two 
pled the T'wo Previous Years. B. 8. & Co. 
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BOOK AND PAMPHLET 


PRINTING, 
with Neatness and Despatch, by 
EDWARD O. JENKINS, 


114 Nassau street, New York. f271f 





MUNROE & COMPANY’S” 


Recent Publications. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 


INTENDED FOR 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND GENERAL) _, 








a CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS 
READING. of A. H. Everett. Second series, in size to match the first 
series, issued in 1846. 1 vol. large 12mo. pp. 476. 
\ 1 iI. A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON VENTILA- 
GEO. F. COOLEDG E & BROTHER, tion. By M. Wyman, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo., with eighty-two 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. | cuts. 
9 Figo: | I. POEMS B 7. EX N. , 
THE LIFE OF GENERAL FRANCIS MARION. : - es een 0 vel 


By | 16mo. pp. 252. 
W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. With illustrations. 1 vol. | iis mt 
12mo. 8th edition. | Iv. SONGS OF THE SEA, with other Poems. 
THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, OF viR-  PPes Sargent. 16mo. pp. 208. 
ginia. By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. With illustrations.| VY. POEMS BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
1 vol. 12mo. Second series, 16mo. pp. 168. 
THE LIFE OF GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM. Con-| yy yWoMAGE OF THE ARTS, with Miscellaneous 


taining many Anecdotes and Incidents in his life, never | 5; 3 Peatit . 
before published. By William Cutter. With illustra- | peer gy sn ~~ Freiligrath, and other German Poets. 


tions. 1 vol. 12mo. 
INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. Compiled) | VIE. VIRGIL, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
With illus- | od the use of Classical Schools and Colleges. 


from authentic sources, by J. W. Barber. i 5 

trations. 1 vol. 12mo. | Bowen, A.M. New edition, 8vo. pp. 600. 

This Series will be continued by adding other volumes | VID. THE ILLAD OF HOMER, from the Text of 
| Wolf, with English Notes. By C. C. Felton, Professor of 


of the same American character. 
Greek in Harvard University. New and revised edition, 


By 


Prepared 
By Francis 


In Press. 
THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By 0. L. | '?M0- Pp. 598. diaiasy = 
Holley. With illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. IX. A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 


AB tT nt as | By Alpheus Crosby, Professor of the Greek Language 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF | 
| 


and Literature in Dartmouth College. Second edition. 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


12mo. pp. 470. 
X. ALCESTIS, ANTIGONE, ELECTRA, AND 
With a Splendid Portrait from the Chandos Picture, en- | 
graved by Cochran; and } 


Prometheus. With Notes, by President Woolsey. 4 vols. 
FORTY BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


12mo. New editions. 
XI, THE GORGIAS OF PLATO, chiefly according to 
Engraved on Steel, by the first English Artists. 


| Stallbaum’s Text. With Notes, by President Woolsey. 
1 vol. 12mo. pp. 288. 


| XI THE METRES OF THE GREEKS AND RO- 
/ mans; a Manual for Schools and Private Study. Trans- 
| lated from the German of Edward Munk, by C. Beck and 
| ©. C. Felton, Professors in Harvard College. 1 vol. 12mo. 
pp. 366. 
_  Xifll, AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVES, 
| Fluxions and Forces, vol. 2d, containing Calculus of Ima- 
| ginary Quantities, Residual Calculus, and Integral Calcu- 
lus. By Benjomin Peirce Perkins, Professor in Harvard 
| University. 12mo. pp. 190. 
| XIV. THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM 
| Ellery Channing, D.D. New and hundsome edition, 6 
| vols. 12mo. Price reduced to $3. 
Boston, f 13 tf 





STYLES OF BINDING. 
Bound in one or two vols., cloth, extra. 
“in one or two vols., Library style, marbled edges. 
“jn one vol., Turkey morocco, super-extra, gilt edges. 
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IMPORTANT WORK! 
Forty Thousand Copies sold in England !! 
CHAMBERS’S 
CYCLOPZDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

A Selection of the Choicest Productions of English Au- 
thors, from the earliest to the present time. 
Connected by a Critical and Bio- 
graphical History. 

Edited by Robert Chambers, assisted by Robert Carruthers, 
and other eminent gentlemen. 

To be issued semi-monthly, in 16 monthly numbers at 25 
cents each ; forming two large imperial octavo volumes 
of 700 pages each, double column letter press ; 

with upwards of 300 elegant ——— eect 

This work receives the highest commendations of the! © a ary 

press, and called forth the individual testimony of some of "ing, DD. With a fine “oe likeness of Fenelon. 
our best literary men. The publishers beg leave to pre-| from an original picture by Vivian. 
sent the following brief extracts :— , | THE BLESSINGS OF SICKNESS. 

From the author of “ Ferdinand and Isabella,” &¢. = BROOKS'S DAILY MONITOR ; or, Reflections for each 

Boston, Dec. 30th, 1846. Day in the Year. 
Gextiemen,—I have examined the two numbers of | AMERICAN HARP, a Collection of Church Music. 





S. G. SIMPKINS, 


94 Washington street, Boston. 


| SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF FENE- 
| lon, with a Memoir of his Life. By Mrs Follen 4th 
edition, with Introductory Remarks, by W. E. Chan- 


your “ Cyclopedia,” — ng nmap na me, +: from | Charles Zeuner. By 
the cursory inspection [| have been abie to give them, it | x a v ‘ 

appears 0 me the plan of the work is very judicious, | * THE SAVIOUR'S LIFE, written for Children. 

* * From what I know of the literary reputa- | WILLIE ROGERS; or, Temper Improved. Second 


tion and writings of Mr. Chambers, the Scottish editor, { | 
should be disappointed if he were not qualified for the | “This story is simple, truthful, natural, interesting, 
task ; and as the mechanical execution of your edition is | well conceived, and well executed.” 
such as to do justice to its merits, I trust you will be THE TAMED AND THE UNTAMED, with other Sto- 
amply remunerated by the patronage of the American | jyies, By the Author of Willie Rogers. 
— LOST WHEELBARROW, and other Stories. 
pat W. Abbott, author of Willie Rogers, etc., etc. 
From the President of Harvard College. LITTLE HENRY, THE STOLEN CHILD; a Narrative 
Camepripes. Jan. Ist, 1847. of Fact. By the late Rev. Timothy Flint. 

I concur in the foregoing opinion of Mr. Prescott as to| [Tq CHILD'S FIRST BOOK OF THOUGHT; de- 
the merits of Chambers’s Cyclopedia, as far as { have | signed to call out the powers of Observation, Compari- 
had an opportunity to examine the specimen of it already | gon, and Reflection, in Children. 
published in Boston EDWARD EVERETT. | , NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MOST REMARK- 
able Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Serpents, Reptiles, and 
Insects. With two hundred engravings. By Mrs. Mary 


edition. 


Your obedient servant, 


WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. By Anne 


| 
| 
| 


From the President of ee University. | 
I am much pleased with your first number of the Cyclo- , 4 elie a 
pedia. I think it will be a useful and popular work, and| ‘Trimmer. Twentieth edition. 
indispensable to the library of a student of English Litera- | POETRY FOR HOME AN D SCHOOL. Selected by the 
ture. FRANCIS WAYLAND. | Author of Theory of Teaching, &c., &c. Second edi- 
tion. Two volumes in one. 


“This collection we regard as well adapted for use in 
schools. * * * While this collection has many pieces 
which must delight persons of any age, it has some 
for the youngest_readers, and is as well adapted to the 
family circle as to the school. It gives to children all 
they could cull from many volumes, and if interwoven 
with their earliest recollections, will be remembered 
with delight in future years.”— Portsmouth Journal. 

“Such a collection cannot fail to be acceptable to in- 
structors, as a treasury of pieces suitable to be committed 
to memory by the young, and to all lovers of good 
poetry, be they young or old.”"— Boston Daily Adv. 

FOLLEN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. Tenth edition. 


“ « READER. Ninth edition. 
FOLSOWM’S LIVY. in 


ope 

The publication of the American edition commenced in | 

December, and will be continued, two numbers each | 

month, until the whole work is completed. Persons re- | 

mitting Four Dotars, can receive the work promptly by 

muil or otherwise, as soon as published. Booksellers and 
Agents supplied on the most liberal terms. 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 


__Pubiishers, Boston. 


STATIONERY. 


F. & E. DOUBLEDAY, No. 40 JOHN STREET, 
U. New York, Importers of, and Wholesale Dealers in, 
French, English, and American Stationery, will supply the 
Trade and Sonntry Dealers on the most favorable terms. 
f6 tf 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


[March 27. 


THE LITERARY WORLD, 
A GAZETTE FOR AUTHORS, READERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY OSGOOD & CO., 136 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Tus Literary Wor -p will be a Gazette for Authors, Publishers, and Readers—the Editor bein 
to benefit literature by inducing an innocent purchaser to throw away his money on a poor 
under the operation. It will, therefore, be sought to determine with impartiality, the relative pocition and virtues in all book 
the middle man the Publisher, and the Reader. The question of Literar 
out of their present relations to the trade and the public, will be 
n important feature is the union of several independent departments with the accumulation of the resources of a large body of contributors, not only in the various 
vements, &c. Every book may be presumed to be read before jt |, 
scientific farmer who does the agriculture, nor the divine be joked 


— 
branches ot what is understood as “ literature,” but in the 


reviewed ; and writers shall be tried by juries of their equals. Puvets shall not be put under the harrow by the 


Twenty-four Pages Quarto. 


[Extract from the First Number.} 


Fully discussed. 


dici 


, the Social Im 





provinces of the Sci 


up by the youth who squeezes his brains for the conundrums. 
The notices of the movements of Historical ano Lirerary Societies, in a condensed summary of facts brought to light by them, with the frequent correspondence of 
men of letters throughout the country, will be well received by many readers. 
A general correspondence on matters relating to Epucation, Art, Literature, and collateral topics, will be amply sustained. 
The World will also contain articles of peculiar value from the Foreign Jouanacs, of a refined character, and such as are not now frequently republished in this country. 
The Miscetrany or Tue Weex will keep ap the gossip and small talk of the day, on the interests discussed at length in the other columns of the paper. The universa| 
attractiveness of this feature is proved — reader always seizing upon the items i a newspaper before attacking the leaders. 


The Fine Arts, Music, and the 


aMA, Will be in the hands of com 


g of opinion that the interests of all, in the end, unite; that it is a vain effort 
book, by the agency of a puff 


; that the true author and deluded buyer suffer equally 
of the three great parties ; the Author. 


Property, whether affecting the rights of the Native or the Foreign Author, with the incidental topics 


tent critics, who will be uninfluenced by fear or favor. 


The Pustisuers’ Circutar will contain a register of new publications under a threefold division, Foreign, English, and American, and will include all new publications 
of worth. All literary intelligence relating to the book trade will be found under this head. 


The ApvertTisements will be set forth advantageously in their ay ey 
tribute to this department, shall have any lien for favorable notices, other than 


ace; but it is understood, that no 


journal must have the sr~vort of the public, and the public ask for an independent journal. 
‘The general literar, vonduct of the work must speak for itself. We shall state facts and endeavor to state them clearly. We shall give opinions with a reason for the 


faith that is in us. 


If the paper fails to vindicate itself, it must be condemned , but we ask for it a fair hearing 


e merit of his books may entitle them to, upon 


bookseller or publisher, however extensively he may con- 


literary columns. An efficient advertising 


We have too good an opinion of the reader, to offer h'm mere 


conventionalisms and plausibilities ; what he desires is truth, and, though truth is one of the most difficult things in the world to find out, yet the public respect will always be 
accorded to the man who seeks for it, rather than to him who shelters himself from the conflicts of the world by flattery. Neither is it necessary that a journal, to be a deadly foe 
to puffery, should form a close alliance with personality and malignity. 


“ The Literary World, the new weekly which makes | 


its first appearance to-day, judging from this initial num- 
ber, is likely to prove the best critical literary journal ever 
published in this country. As it is, it is an admirable 
paper, and we look forward with cordial hopes of its full 
success.”"—Courier and Enquirer, Feb. 6. 


“ We believe that there is now a demand for just such 
a critical journal as this. We have no doubt that it will 
fill a large sphere of usefulness, and having said our say 
we conclude with the most hearty and friendly good 
wishes for its success."—New York Tribune, Feb. 6. 


“The first number of this new journal now before .us 
fully bears out our anticipytions of the editur’s varied 
qualifications ; his knowledge of books, at once general 
and minute; his good humored and industrious alseri*y in 
keeping pace with ail the new publications of the day ; 
his animated fluency of style in sketching the prominent 


Notices of the Press. 


“If conducted with independence and uprightness, and 
we have no reason to suppose that it will not be, the work 
will be of vast influence and usefulness. Thousands of 
literary men in all parts of the country will be glad to have 
such a medium through which they may learn what is in 
progress in the Literary World. If this work shall main- 
tain a firm position against works of a corrupting tendency, 
| We shall rejoice in its wide circulation."—New York Ob- 
| Server. 


“The third number of the Litera 
notice of Peters’s specimens of the 
Greece and Rome, with a dozen prees of other literary 
| criticisms. * * * e take occasion again 
| to express our gratification with this effort to establish a 
| critical journal, and we know that many intelligent men 
| in all parts of the country, will be glad to avail themselves 
of such a work, to keep pace with the literature of the 
| day.”"—New York Observer, Feb. 27, 2d notice. 


| 


World has a long 
‘oets and Poetry of 





characteristics of each as they pass before him, and his | 


earnest and scholarly love of elegant letters ; the only 
sound basis for the more worldly qualities of the practical 
litterateur.’"—New York Gazette and Times. 


“The Literary World is issued weekly at New 


York, and is under the charge of an editor every way fitted | 


t) make it a useful, important, and interesting paper.”— 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 


“The Literary World is a fine healthy looking bant- | 


ling, hus every appearance of a good condition and an | 


abundance of vitality, and being, altogether, the most im- 
posing attempt of the kind yet made in America we cannot 
doubt its success. The fact of a necessity existing for 
such a work has long been acknowledged by these who 
have felt the need of it most, and we cannot permit our- 
selves to believe that they will suffer this laudable attempt 
to fail, for lack of pstronage. Judging from the tone of 
the articles in this number, the editor has called to his 
aid a well drilled corps of assistants, who are conscious of 
the importance of the duty assigned them, and fully com- 
petent to discharge it to the satisfaction of the public.” — 
New York Evening Mirror, Feb. 5. 


“ This new candidate for the favor of those who feel an 
interest in the advance of American Literature begins its 
career under the happiest auspices. The pubiishing basis 
is entirely sound and reliable. The editorial talent and 
experience are all that could be desired. The lack of such 
a journal is very apparent.”"—Vew York Christian In- 
querer. 


“The Literary World has made its appearance. To use 
one of its own striking expressions on another topic ‘it 
springs to the course like a blood racer, and we must say 
that we are much = with its proud bearing. The 
introductory article is written in a manly and independent 
tone. Under the head of Reviews it contains ten articles ; 
also a page or two of beg me of the week; and two 
pages of Fine Arts and the Drama. All the prominent 
publishers of the country seem to have taken hold of it in 
earnest, and it is unquestionably an entirely new feature 
in American Letters.”"—New York Daily Express. 


“We wish we could persuade our citizens to enroll 
themselves among the ‘readers’ of the ‘ Literary World,’ 
and so aid in establishing a critical, lite journal on 
this side of the Atlantic, under the conduct of men of taste 
and learning, and imbued with a proper nationality of feel- 
ing "—¥. O. Picayune. 


“ This publication will be welcomed with pleasure by all 
literary men, as well as by those in any way connected with 
| literature. We think that the Literary World should be 
| subseribed for by the Trastees of every District School in 
| the State. Once each year a large sum of money is ap- 
| propriated to supply new books for District School Libraries 
| No book should be selected of which there is nv previous 
, knowledge on the part of the selectors. A careful atten- 
| tion to the notices of New Books in the Literary World 
| will enable the Trustees of District Schools to make judi- 
cious selections.”"—~ Flushing Journal (L. 1.). 
| 
| “We are much pleased with the appearance and design 
| of this new periodical. Such a work has been very much 
| needed in our literary -""—Boston Ath 


; “We trast, for the sake of American Literature, and 
the credit of that numerous body, the American reading 
public, that this enterprise will succeed. If it should, it 
will be the forerunner of a new era in our world of Let- 
ters.""—Morris & Willis’s Home Journat. 





| 

| “We have no hesitation in declaring the conviction that 
the Literary World will furnish one of the ablest and 

| purest publications of its class, yet put forth in America.” 


| —Charleston (S. C.) Southern Patriot. 


“The papers on ‘ Margaret Percival,’ and Wilmott's 
Biography of Jeremy Taylor and other articles of the 
soundest and richest cast, give us the promise of great 
pleasure and profit from this elegant work. We commend 
it to all our friends."— The Hartford Calendar. 


+ * %* *£ j%#* * ® We like the high tone 
of criticism a t already in its pages; and most es- 
pecially the absence of those contemptible, trashy love 
tales, so frequent in the periodicals of the day.”—Tusca- 


loosa Observer. 





“ The Literary World is described in its prospectus, as 
being intended w promote equally the interests of the 
| author, the publisher, and the reader ; it is pledged to per 
| fect impartiality in criticism, and it is certain that no one 
| of the great publixhing houses has any paramount influ 
| ence over it, direct or indirect. We wish it every success, 
| and we believe that it will surely attain it.’—New York 
Spirit of the Times. 


“ Its criticisms are full, fair, and able. The department 

| of the Arts is to receive a careful attent'on. The Literary 

Intelligence, as was to be expected, is very copious. We 

| may safely pronounce it invaluable to those who would 

| keep up an acquaintance with the literature of the day.” 
—New York Churchman. 


“This admirable weekly review, we are much gratified 
to find, is meeting with the patronage its high merit and 
importance demand. We regard it as by far the most 
valuable and usefai journal to the literary interests 
of the country, the estublishment of which has ever been 
attempted. If the book making and book reading commu- 
nity are indifferent to its support, they are ; laying a very 
suicidal part. We are glad to discover in the able reviews 
that have already graced its columns, a noble independ 
ence which rises fur above the mere name of ‘he author 
and the favor of the publisher, and institutes aualysis upon 
the intrinsic merit of the works under consideration. We 
predict for the ‘ World’ a perfect freedom from the selfish 
and barterable cligueism that distinguishes many of the 
reviews of the day, and a well sustained and unbiased de- 
cision upon the great products of the press in our own 
country and in Europe, uninfluenced by any considerations 
of a merely local or personal character.”"—The Iris and 
Odd Fellows’ Journal. 


“ The Literory World.—Five numbers of this ‘Gazette 
for Authors, Readers and Publishers,’ have now beer 
published, and ‘it bates no jot’ of the vigor, piquincy. 
and interest with which it commenced. Messrs. O=good 
& Co., as publishers execute their part of the work in the 
first style of typography, and Mr. Duyckinck, as editor, 
performs his duty with industry, ability, and, better than 
either, in e. So far, in every sense, the work is 
a4 G0OD one; and we think it has shown qualities, such 
as should induce American readers and writers to extend 
to it a hearty support. Those who wish to keep up with 
the stream of current literature, and yet have not much 
leisure to give to the reading of books, will find it a very 
entertaining, and almost an indispeusable, companion.” — 
Cincinnati Gaz. 


“ The criticisms on the Jacques of George Sand gave s 
much satisfaction. We wish the enterprise success. — 
Baltimore Republican and Argus. 


“ The Literary World.—We have read the first number 
carefully, and think that it promises to become the best 
periodical for authors, readers, and publishers, the classes 
to which it is addressed, ever ished in the United 
States. Those persons who to keep up with the 
current of literature and art, cannot do themselves a greater 
ie, than by subscribing for this paper.” —/ouisville 








